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You can do the same this year ; 
\s 

HEN THE SaTurDAY EVENING Post printed our first advertisement, two years ago, 5 

few people realized the true value and significance of a New York real estate invest- \s 

ment. It has been an educational process—and our customers are our best advertisers. . 

Some, knowing us, had full confidence in our judgment and reliability ; others simply took 3 

us at our word. We sold only half a million dollars’ worth of property the first season ; the . 

second season, three and a half millions. To-day, thousands of people the country over have s 





been here and thoroughly investigated our proposition and appreciate that it has no parallel a 
THE PARK ROW, or SYNDICATE BUILDING § = 


in the world as a sterling, money-making opportunity — the 





THE HOME LIFE BUILDING 


256-257 Broadway, New York Broadway, Park Row and Ann Street \e 
s m . & 
Our offices »y Sixt the ° - The tallest office structure in the world, \\ 
fith and sisth foots, overiooking City Hall Safest. Most Profitable Investment To-Day ! 29 stores, 1,000 rooms, 6,000 occupants 
Park, the Post-office, and Brooklyn Bridge. 35 minutes from our properties. " 
\s 
: 
\e 
IN GREATER " 
s 
NEW YORK . 
\e 
e 8 
‘s 
es 
It’s a significant fact that 75 per cent. of our mail-order customers who finally visit tunnels now under way will mark a mighty advance in Brooklyn’s population and upbuild- \s 
New York increase their investment from 50 to 200 per cent., and return home with well- ing, with corresponding increase of land values. All our properties lie in the sections first i. 
Such a record as ours to-day is stronger evidence affected by this stimulus, and even now showing greatest activity. , 








grounded enthusiasm, to interest others. 
of the worth of our claims than pages of argument, illustration, statistics and facts. All 
these we can give overwhelmingly, and will for the asking; but we point to the one best 
proof—results. Nothing couid be more conclusive—the unbiased verdict of conservative 
thousands now well posted on the entire situation. 

To keep in towch with the marvelous growth of New York at the present time, her 
tremendous building operations and almost incredible expansin, is to be convinced that 


They are right on the s 
edge of the “‘ density belt,’’ which is rapidly overtaking and surrounding us. , 
The phenomenal sale of Rugby, well known to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post readers, 2 
a year ago, forces us to offer at once—a year earlier than intended —another property, in \s 
every sense the equal of Rugby, and what is more, it is the /ast large tract that we can \e 
ever hope to offer in Brooklyn, or that can possibly be advertised or sold at anything like \s 
present prices. We shall be restricted in future to scattered blocks and detached lots in \s 








her Brooklyn development must bring to the investor of to-day, within a very few years, various sections—all at much higher prices than we are asking for this remaining . 
thousands of dollars for his hundreds invested. The completion of the new bridges and property —‘** MARLBORO.”’ e 
——— -— e 8 
W Gua t We Give a s 
e rantee F Trip to N site 3 
. ree irip to iNew yor 

25% Increase in 1 Year P wages 
) 
For $10 down and $6 per month un- As a guarantee of good faith, \ 
til paid for, we sell you a regular New we agree with all persons living (3 
York City lot, fuli size, subject to the east of Chicago to pay you in . 
following guarautees from us: If, at the p \ 
expiration of the year 1903, this $510 lot cash the cost of your railroad fare ‘s 
is not werth $638 — or 25 per cent. in- to New York and return, if you : 
crease — based on the price at which visit our prope and find one \ 
our corps of salesmen will then be selling py ote s 


word of this advertisement a mis- ¢ 
representation; or in case you $4 
buy we will credit cost of the % 
fare on your purchase; to those (¢} 
living farther away, we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago $< 


similar lots, we will refund all of the 
money you have paid us, with 6 per 
cent. interest additional. If you should 
die at any time before payments have 
been completed, we will give to your 
heirs a deed of the lot without further 











Sird’s-Eye View of portion of Greater New York, showing location of our properties 


cost. If you should lose employment, or | 
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be sick, you will not forfeit the land. ticket — $36. 's 
‘s. 

\e 

Marlboro occupies the corner of the 31st Ward nearest City Hall, and bounded by Gravesend Avenue, 60th Street, Bay Parkway (22d Avenue) and i. 
Kings Highway, a half-mile west of four of our other properties which have been such phenomenal successes. We are developing it with the same high class % 
of park-like improvements, in exact accordance with city specifications, on 60, 80, and 100 foot streets, boulevarded with macadam, granolithic curbing, 44 
gutters and sidewalks, with flower-beds, trees, and shrubbery, city water, etc. Transportation facilities are of superior character, and, with the new transit, . 
it will be within 20 minutes of City Hall. ‘s 
8 

Remember that our guarantee absolutely insures you an increase, or your money will be refunded. In fact, as these Marlboro lots are already selling . 

fast, we hereby agree, in order to secure for you the earliest possible advantage of selection and an immediate share in the increase of values, toreturnto €& 
you—cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly satisfied, on examining our entire proposition within . 
one year, that it is exactly as represented. Isn’t this fair? Sit right down and mail us $10. You’ll never regret it. s 
‘s 

‘8. 

i 

Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. G5, 257 Broadway, New York City ¢& 
\s 

__ “There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co.,in the 29th and 31st Wards, represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make 
within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the ®&% 
investor, whether he resides ix Greater New York or any other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” ‘s 
o 3 

Unusual opportunity to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our repre- . 
sentatives in theirown community. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘‘Agency Dept. G 5,’’ as above. . 

‘8 
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The Worship of the Brazen Calf 





ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


began in this country that extraordinary 
exodus of ‘‘ plain people’’ from the house 
of bondage, in which they ate pie for breakfast 
and did their own housework, through the Red Sea 
of the “‘ hired girl ’’ and the wilderness of the fried 
beefsteak. That latter-day Moses, the Centennial Exposition, 
smote the dry rock of an untutored decorative taste and 
straightway there gushed forth a stream of Eastlake furni- 
ture, dadoes, friezes, plaques, ginger jars covered with 
postage stamps, parlor easels, portiéres and cozy corners. 
And when they were almost within sight of the promised 
land of good society they fashioned for themselves a brazen 
calf and prostrated themselves before it in idolatrous worship. 
It is easy enough to comprehend the worship of the golden 
calf which was begun by the Israelites and is carried on at 
the present day by every human race and in every quarter of 
the globe. It may at least be said of this graven image that 
it is possessed of actual money value itself and typifies real 
wealth and worldly power. The brazen calf, on the contrary, 
stands for nothing and is worth nothing, and its worship can 
only be compared to that bucolic faith in the cube of baser 
metal thinly gilded, which is one of the unsolved problems of 
modern psychology. And as it is considered ill bred to 
mention a rope in the home of a murderer or horse-thief, or a 
gold brick in the presence of a farmer who has just returned 
from his annual fall trip to New York, so is it forbidden to 
call the brazen calf by name to its worshipers. One may 
speak of it indeed, but always in ambiguous phrase like 
“style”? or ‘‘the thing’’ or what “ they’’ say or do, for the 
calf, like any other king, uses the plural pronoun. Indeed, 
such common expressions as ‘‘ They’re wearing longer coats 
than ever this winter ’’ or ‘‘ They serve cheese with the salad 
nowadays ’”’ are merely thinly veiled allusions to the brazen 
calf. 


A LITTLE more than thirty years ago there 


Some People Who Make the Nickel-Plush Pay 


Women are, of course, the chief supporters of this fetish, for 
they are natural-born worshipers, but the number of men who 
have made open or private confession of their faith within 
recent years is surprisingly and appallingly large; and, 
strange as it may seem, the worship of the real social and 
money power is not nearly so fervid, self-abasing and wide- 
spread as is that of what is, after all, the mere shadow of 
wealth, a little of the glare reflected from a society that at its 
best is none too splendid or sure of its own footing. 

In New York, which is to these latter-day idolators what the 
city of Mecca is to the Eastern fanatic, or Rome to the devout 
children of its Church, the brazen calf has many sanctuaries, 
but none in which the incense burns more profusely or which 
attracts a greater number of pious and awestruck pilgrims 
than the Nickel-Plush Hotel, a shrine whose influence is felt 
from one end of the country to the other. To this hostelry, 
which is of enormous size and gaudily decorated, come pil- 
grims from near and far, some to remain and spend their 
money, others only to wander, round-eyed and open-mouthed, 


Editor's Note—This is the first of three papers on the social 
shams of New York City. 


EACH AND EVERY ONE OF THEM IS TRYING TO CREATE A FALSE IMPRESSION 


By JAMES L. FORD 


AN EVENING IN THE NICKEL-PLUSH HOTEL--WHAT THE 
BILLINGS GIRLS SAW AT THE SHRINE OF THE NAMELESS IDOL 


through its corridors, to peep into its restaurant and ballroom, 
sometimes to drink a cup of tea, but almost invariably to write 
a letter on its gilt-lettered stationery. Every one of these 
pilgrims believes this to be the veritable holy of holies of 
wealth and fashion, and most of them feel that by entering its 
portals they place themselves in some way on a plane of 
equality with those members of the ‘‘ four hundred ’’ whose 
names they have seen in the newspapers and whom they 
regard as the intimate court circle attached to the sacred 
person of the calf. Firmly do they believe —these credulous 
ones—that the men and women whom they see strolling arro- 
gantly through the corridors, feasting in the restaurant, 
drinking in café and tea-room and lolling on leather-cushioned 
settees, constitute that mysterious, awful force known to them 
only as “‘they’’ who wear coats longer than ever and serve 
cheese with the salad. And this, too, despite the fact that 
they who swarm in and out through the great swinging doors 
of the Nickel-Plush and pervade its eating-rooms and cor- 
ridors, may be numbered by the thousands, whereas, according 
to the chief teriets of the creed of the brazen calf, there are 
not more than four hundred of the elect all told. Who, then, 
are the others? Let us analyze this great human mass and 
reduce it to its constituent parts, and we shall see what we 
shall see. F 

The first discovery that awaits the scientific investigator is 
that the whole swarm is inflated with pretense and presump- 
tion, and an overweaning, all-pervading madness to appear 
richer and more important and more highly-placed in the 
world than actual circumstances will warrant. First of all, 
then, let us strip off this false pretense and vainglorious 
boasting, and, although we reduce the mass to one-tenth its 
original size, we have a residuum which can be easily classi- 
fied. 


‘ 


The tall man with the iron-gray mustache, who wears a 
frock coat of black broadcloth and a wide felt hat, and talks 
with a Southern drawl, may be found almost any afternoon or 
evening either in the café or its adjacent corridor, though he 
eats and sleeps in a modest boarding-house. He is here in 
the interest of a band of Western sharpers—they figure in his 
conversation as ‘‘ the syndicate ’’—who own a richly salted 
mine and believe that he is on intimate terms with the lead- 
ing capitalists of New York. He has already scraped 
acquaintance with a dozen or more of men who also frequent 
the café and corridors, and who have made him believe that 
they are possessed of great wealth. They in their turn believe 
that he isa mining expert and the owner of claims of fabulous 
value. He talks learnedly of ‘‘ placers’’ and “‘ leads ’’ and 
‘** pay dirt,’’ and they listen to him with an interest that is 
similar to that which he displays when they talk with airy 
lightness about “‘flyers’’ in Wall Street or the millions 
‘* dropped ’’ by this man or that of their acquaintance, at the 
same time bandying the names of the great financiers of the 
town with a careless ease that almost takes his breath away. 


If a single man in this group had any real money 
in his possession it is probable that a great deal 
of business would be transacted on the spot. The 
trouble is, however, that each and every one of 
them is trying to create a faise impression. They 
all have something to sell and not one of them 
is in a position to buy. 

At half-past seven in the evening the head waiter in the 
restaurant makes such a low obeisance before the Billingses 
— father, mother and two daughters—that the other diners 
look up with an interested stare and say to themselves: 
és Surely this must be the real thing.”’ 

Mr. Billings is a small, pudgy and important-looking man 
of sixty who wears his beard in a style that reminds us of the 
late Mr. Florence in his réle of ‘‘ Bardwell Slote.’’ Mrs, 
Billings wears her white hair in a fashion calculated to add 
to her height, and her daughters are always in conspicuous 
evening dress. All three women wear so many jingling orna- 
ments that a blind man can readily note their approach. The 
daughters look arrogantly at the other diners, and the father 
and mother hold themselves so straight that they may be said, 
in maritime parlance, to ‘‘ rake aft.’’ Their faces soften as 
their eyes rest longingly on a table at which are seated three 
men and two women who seem to be objects of much solici- 
tude to the other diners. 


A Sociai Climb via a Shoeskop 


The Billingses occupy one of the most expensive suites in the 
hotel and are busy spending some of the money that Billings 
has made out of the town that has sprung up on what was 
once his cattle ranch. They are greatly envied by a certain 
showy and superior-looking woman to whom they bow eagerly 
as they pass and whom they envy in turn. 

‘* Worth millions and not satisfied because they’re not in 
society,”’ says the showy woman to the man with whom she is 
dining. ‘*‘ They dropped five hundred in my shop last week 
and they’re coming again. They’ve an idea—and I don’t 
disabuse them of it, either —that they may meet some society 
women there and eventually get in themselves.”’ 

‘I do think she’s the most stylish-looking woman in New 
York,’’ says the oldest of the Billings girls. ‘* I suppose she 
gets it from associating with the four hundred folks all the 
time. Look, Papa, that’s Mrs. Nervine Holdup, the society 
shoemaker. Ever since she lost her millions she’s been 
making shoes for the four hundred. She charges awful 
prices, but if you don’t wear her shoes you’re nobody in 
society. She told me so herself. Why, you have to make an 
appointment two days in advance to be measured, and you 
have to order at least a dozen pairs of shoes and slippers or 
she won't pay any attention to you.”’ 

“So they expect to get into society by way of your shoe- 
shop,’’ says Mr. Holdup to his wife. ‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ he 
adds cynically as he helps himself to another glass of the 
wine that the Billingses and their kind have paid for, ‘“‘ wasn’t 
that about the way that you got in yourself?’’ And they both 
laugh. 

There is a slight bustle and craning of necks as a young 
man with large, dark eyes, who appears to have sedulously 
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cultivated a faint facial resemblance to Edwin Booth, walks 
slowly and pensively across the room and seats himself at a 
table by the window. Many of the women glance at him with 
looks of undisguised interest and admiration, while others 
beckon to the waiters and furtively ask his name. He is an 
actor who veils his slender talents under such a mask of pre- 
tense and self-consciousness that he has contrived to impose on 
the credulity of certain people of the class that are influenced 
by external and extraneous circumstances. At present he is 
out of an engagement, not, as his admirers assert, because his 
art is ‘‘ far above the heads of the people,’’ but because he is 
an atrociously bad actor. 

The Billingses are gazing admiringly at a stout, florid-faced 
man who has just rolled up to the door of the Nickel-Plush 
in a handsomely appointed landau and is one of the regular 
patrons of the restaurant. To the untutored eye he seems to 
be a man of the greatest distinction, for the head waiter and 
his subordinates address him by name and a bottle of a cer- 
tain high-priced brand of champagne is brought to him with 
his soup. The Billings girls firmly believe that he is a mem- 
ber of the four hundred, for they have seen him everywhere 
—at theatre and opera, in the grandstand at the race track, 
in his box at the Horse Show, in his landau on Fifth Avenue 
and in Central Park, and in his private hansom by night, gen- 
erally accompanied ‘by handsomely dressed women, and 
invariably prodigal in his expenditures. It would be a hard 
matter to convince them or any of their kind that this florid- 
faced, overfed man was not actually one of the millionaires 
whose luxurious habits of life occupy so much space in the 
Sunday newspapers, yet he is nothing more nor less than a 
wine tout whose business it is to show himself conspicuously 
in the great money-wasting centres of the town, to order his 
own brand of wine as loudly as possible, to treat his friends 
and acquaintances to it while extolling its merits; in short, to 
do hard, health-destroying commercial work under the pre- 


“tense that he is a man of fashionable leisure. 


No sooner has the wine agent seated himself than a well- 
groomed man of middle age, who bears upon his face the marks 
of leisurely good living, enters the room and scans the faces 
of the diners through his gold-rimmed eyeglasses as if he 
were looking for a friend. He manages to catch the eye of 
the champagne man, and on a, pretense of waiting for the 
friends with whom he is to dine, drops into a seat at his table. 
The Billings girls are sure that this time their eyes— which 
have been rolling about in their heads ever since they sat 
down—are fixed ona bona fide member of the four hundred, 
for has not the large man already offered him a glass of wine, 
and did he not exchange salutations with that remote, unap- 
proachable constellation of society people that the whole room 
is watching? For once they are right, ornearly so. If there 
were such a thing as a four hundred he would belong to it, 
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for he is an admirable specimen of one of the most pitiful 
human types that the town can boast of —a professionally idle 
man. Born of a wealthy father and a mother who was such 
a fool that she talked about ‘‘ bringing up her son as a gen- 
tleman,’’ this man’s training in the ways of polite loaferdom 
began before he had left school, and, by the time his father’s 
fortune had disappeared, he was securely on his feet as one 
of the most worthless, selfish and mean-spirited men that ever 
made a business of being agentleman. His mother died long 
ago, pleased to the last that her darling had continued to be 
a credit to the family by keeping his hands white. With her 
dying breath she begged her two surviving daughters not to 
allow their brother to come to want, and well have they kept 
the sacred trust imposed upon them. To their credit be it 
said that they have supported him very nicely from the earn- 
ings of their typewriting office on lower Broadway, and he 
spends most of his time in the Nickel-Plush, bowing cordially 
to whomsoever is likely to be of service to him and failing to 
recognize those—and they are many—to whom he owes 
money. It is said of him that he has never spent a single 
cent in the house, though he is an adept in the art of sponging 
on others. He is still scanning the incoming crowd and 
wondering why his friends do not come. He will not give 
them up until the wine man asks him to share his dinner, 
and then he will set to with the hearty appetite of a man who 
has not tasted food since the last time he was treated. 

About two-thirds of the diners in the Nickel-Plush are 
noticeable by reason of one striking peculiarity. They devote 
more attention to those about them than they do to the food 
before them. Many of these economize for months in order 
that they may eat one dinner here and then talk during another 
Lenten period about ‘‘ the other night while we were dining 
at the Nickel-Plush,’’ thus awakening in the breasts of their 
friends an envy that will not be sated until they, too, have 
eaten there. The badge of this great tribe is the roving eye, 
and not one of these orbs but has noted the advent of the 
man of leisure and admired the easy, well-bred manner with 
which he strolled across the room and finally dropped into 
the chair at the stout man’s table. 

And while there are hundreds of men and women who eat 
at the hotel without living there and thousands who haunt its 
public rooms without either eating or sleeping under its roof, 
there are others who actually lodge there and get their meals 
at cheap restaurants. Some of these are drummers, others 
are silly persons from out of town trying to make as great a 
show as they can for their money, and others are social para- 
sites with such money-making schemes as Browning lectures, 
talks on medizval art, palmistry, physical culture—every- 
thing, in fact, that is dependent on feminine credulity. 

Every one of these cheap lodgers —and the house contains 
some very small and low-priced rooms—stays here for the 
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sake of the stationery and because the Nickel-Plush is ‘‘ such 
a good address,’’ as they put it. It is true that once in a 
while the night watchman catches them cooking sausage over 
the gas-jet or making an omelette in the lid of a blacking-box, 
and they are ignominiously rebuked, but what matters that 
so long as they can print the magic name of Nickel-Plush on 
the circular that announces the series of ‘* Talks on the Higher 
Ethical Culture’’? 

A buzz of excited whisperings runs through the tribe of the 
roving eye, for the much-gazed-at party at the middle table 
have finished their dinner and are rising to go. The place 
will be strangely empty and uninteresting after their depart- 
ure, for they represent what passes among the ignorant and 
credulous as the very cream of society. Certainly their names 
are printed in nearly every Sunday paper that is issued in the 
town, and their faces are familiar at Newport and Lenox as 
well as here. The woman who signs the check can well 
afford to do so, for she is enormously rich in her own right 
and by marriage as well. There is no trouble between her 
and her husband, but it is believed that if they saw one another 
oftener than once a year incompatibility would soon furnish 
just cause for separation. She is unlettered, loud and selfish, 
but at least she is not making any pretense of being other than 
what she is. The woman with her stands toward her in the 
relation of what Becky Sharp called a ‘‘ sheep dog,’’ and 
receives her pay in cast-off clothes and an occasional check. 
The three men have neither money, wit nor good breeding, 
but they are great favorites in certain very noisy and well- 
advertised circles. One of them is considered very amusing 
indeed. Last summer he blacked his face and sat down at 
the table with the deliciously witty observation that he was 
Booker Washington, and if he had been able to carry the 
resemblance as far as his brain the impersonation would have 
proved a genuine surprise. Not one of these men does a 
stroke of honest work the year round, but by some means 
known to themselves they all contrive to make a living out of 
their social connection. 

These be thy gods, O Israel—these gamblers, wine touts 
and society (Heaven save the mark!) tradespeople; these 
Western wolves and Wall Street sharks; these dead-beats and 
bankrupts who can only keep afloat by clinging to the skirts 
of a society whose fitting symbol is the meretricious, cheap, 
shiny calf of molten brass. These be thy gods, O Israel! 
It is for this vainglorious multitude that thy people of the 
latter-day exodus have stripped themselves of the jewels of 
righteousness and the pure gold of decent tradition and self- 
respect, and fashioned for themselves this pitiful idol. 

I declare that there is not in the whole country such an 
exhibition of snobbery, pretense and sordid greed as this one 
which may be seen of all men in this hallowed temple of the 
brazen calf. 


Romancing BacKward-—sy Hayden Carruth 


>] death!’’ 
S ’Twas our hero who thus spoke. As he did so he 
came from the door of the cabin and gazed sadly up 
Fifth Avenue. Then suddenly he flung himself back in at 
the door of the rude structure. 

** Sweet lady, send me not forth so!’’ he cried, addressing 
a fair maid who sat on a candle-box by a rough pine table. 

““ Godfrey Saint-Constance,’’ said the girl, slowly raising a 
pair of great, dark, liquid eyes—‘‘ Godfrey Saint-Constance, 
what is the month?’’ . 

*‘An i have net lost my skill at dates and suchlike book- 
ishness as was forced upon me by the good monks, my 
teachers at Harvard, ’tis the month of November, 1902.’’ 

“* Even so, Godfrey Saint-Constance. Thou knowest that 
my father is a poor man. He hath not in the world above 
$2,500,000. Thou knowest, too, of the rich match he pur- 
poseth for me in February with Master Humphrey A Becket, 
president of the Leather Shoestring Trust. Only this morn 
he swore ’twas necessary to prop the family fortunés. But 
one thing there is which he will take in place of gold. ’Tis 
Glery. Go, fetch hither Glory, Godfrey Saint-Constance! ’’ 

Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey stood up beside the candle-box, her 
cheeks crimson and her eyes flashing. 

** By my halidome!’’ cried Godfrey Saint-Constance, lay- 
ing his hand on the butt of his six-shooter, which he wore 
after the manner of the day in a belt at his side—‘‘ By my 
halidome, but I were a varlet an I did not do it! ’Sdeath, 
I go."’ 


Godfrey Saint-Constance stood gazing from the tent open- 
ing. The fierce tropical sun poured down from the zenith. 
He was in the Philippines. The President had granted our 
hero’s request, just as they madly swung around Baltimore 
on that memorable morning, by appointing him a Brigadier 


AuTHOoR's Note —The accompanying extracts are from the advance 
sheets of The Red Days of Old, an historical romance of the present day 
by Ernest Piker Gobang, to appear A. D. 2052. Mr. Gobang nobly sup- 
ports in faithful accuracy of detail and sympathetic insight into the 
atmosphere of the times the best traditions of our historical school. 
His work is another demonstration of the old saying that the true teacher 
of bistory is romantic fiction. 


he murmured, 
’Sdeath! 


General in the regular army. ‘‘ Egad,’’ 
turning back into the tent, ‘‘ here will I win glory! 
Hist! who comes here? ’’ 

The famous General Buffalo Bill entered with an aide. 
‘General Saint-Constance,’’ he said, the dark brow of the 
stern old warrior darkening, ‘‘a hard, cold duty awaits us. 
Alackaday!”’ 

Our hero saluted his superior officer and said: 

““ Odszookers! General Bill, an war were ever a game for 
my lady’s parlor then am I no Christian.’’ 

“Thou speakest truth, by the mass!’’ replied the grizzled 
officer. Then, in a loud voice: ‘‘ Bring in the prisoner, 
varlets!’’ 

Two private soldiers entered with a man about sixty years 
of age between them. He was above the medium height, 
with a full, high forehead, snowy hair, a fresh, ruddy com- 
plexion and a well-kept mustache. Drawing himself up he 
folded his arms and gazed at General Bill with a haughty, 
disdainful mien. 

‘* Thou gadling, I have found thee out,’’ said the General 
in a deep, rumbling voice. ‘‘ By the Hill of San Juan, thou 
shalt pay the penalty!”’ 

‘* Odsbodikins! ’’ cried the old man shrilly, but with won. 
derful calmness; ‘‘touch but a hair of my head and I give 
thee my word thou shalt smart for it! ’’ 

‘*Thou art a member of a Congressional Committee sent 
out here to pick and pry into the doings of the army,’’ 


returned General Bill, scarce opening his lips. ‘‘I will 
make an example of thee!’’ 
The old man returned his gaze unflinchingly. ‘‘ Rush to 


thy destruction an thou wilt,’’ he said; ‘‘ thou hast had thy 


warning.’”’ 

General Bill bent forward. ‘‘ What State are you from?’’ 
he hissed. 

‘* Kentucky!’’ The old man’s voice rang clear as a bell. 


General Bill started and paused. He drew himself back, 
threw up his head, and in a voice which seemed to shake the 
very ground he thundered: : 

** The water-cure for him! ’’ 


The soldiers moved closer to the prisoner. The aide 


slipped out of the tent. For the first time the old man visibly 
paled. ‘‘ Welladay, odspitikins, odsfish, odslife, odssnooper- 
snumps!’’ he murmured tremulously to himself. 

The next moment the aide returned with a tumbler of clear, 
cold water, and held it before the prisoner. He shuddered, 
looked at it with a wild, unnatural gleam in his sunken eye- 
balls, took it, drew himself up to his fullest height, and 
raised it to his lips. Slowly the bottom of the glass rose 
higher and higher. Just as the last drop of water disappeared 
a gleam of brilliant red lit up the tent as the facets of the cut 
sides and bottom.of the glass flashed forth the glow within; 
then the glass was shattered in a thousand fragments on the 
table and the old man fell heavily to the ground. ‘‘ Bear 
him away!’’ roared General Bill, at the same time sinking 
into the arms of our hero, overcome with his emotion. 


It was a day of triumph in the quaint old city of New 
York. Down Fifth Avenue a mighty procession was passing, 
while thousands of people crowded steps, windows and roofs 
of the queer little boxlike stone structures which our poor 
but hardy ancestors contrived to live in. Thousands of other 
people packed the sidewalks. On the reviewing stand in a 
little open corner, called in that day Madison Square, sat the 
President and half a hundred other dignitaries. But in front 
of all, seated in a rich chair, was the peerless. lady, 
Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey. There was a deafening blare of 
trumpets and a mounted guard dashed by, wheeled and stood 
like statues. The trumpets ceased, and in the dead silence 
a triumphal car drawn by twoscore milk-white horses 
drew slowly up. From it stepped Godfrey Saint-Constance. 
Bowing low he took from his brow a wreath of laurels and 
laid it at the feet of Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey. 

‘* What bringest thou?’’ said the lady almost coldly. 

‘‘Glory!’’ answered Godfrey Saint-Constance proudly. 

“How so? What proof?”’ 

Godfrey Saint-Constance turned slightly and motioned with 
his hand. A man in chains stepped forward and knelt. 

“* Fair lady, behold him that I subdued in single combat 
and brought to thee my captive—Generalissimo Fred 
Funston, the mighty leader of the Filipinos!” 
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A Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountain 








F A MAN, 
apparently 
sane, should 

come back 
from a journey 
and declare 
that there is 
really some- 
thing in the 
story about a 
pot of pure gold 
being found at 
the foot of the 
rainbow, aver- 
ring that he 
had been to the 
foot of the rain- 
bow and had 
seen with his 
own eyes and 
felt with his 
own hands the 
pot of gold, and 
had brought 
pieces of the 
gold home and 
had them sat- 
isfactorily as- 
sayed, other 
men would tap 
their fore- 
heads, orsmile, 
or shrug their 
shoulders. So, 
before depo- 
nent goeth fur- 
ther with the 
true tale of the 
pot of gold, he 

















AN EXPOSED ORE LEDGE 
ON BIG CREEK 


feels it but just to warn his readers that he is not a mining - 


expert, that he doesn’t know gold-bearing ore from Tennessee 
marble except as he pans it or roasts it, that he has had no 
mining experience other than that acquired in purchasing 
haphazard in the open market a few ounces of worthless 
Cripple Creek stock in the days before values there became 
definite and certain; and, further and finally, that all affiant 
knows of mines is that they are damp, black holes which 
make many men poor and a few men disgustingly rich. What 
the subscriber hereto has learned ordinary men may learn 
who use their eyes and legs and hands; and wherever he has 
been fooled, if he has been fooled, the ordinary mortal might 
also be deceived, no matter how he questions or doubts or 
discredits the evidence of his senses. Things that shall be 
hereinafter set down are written only after having been dis- 
counted forty per cent. and run through the wringer of two 
months’ absence from the foot of the rainbow, so that the sap 
of enthusiasm might be pressed out of the narrative. It seems 
only fair to set forth this prefatory warning, for the account 


that follows will sound so improbable that the readers may . 


think it was dashed off by a man under a spasm of excite- 

ment, surrounded by the agencies which made him daft. 

With this introduction the account of gold discoveries in the 

Big Creek district, Thunder Mountain, Idaho, may proceed. 
Gold mines and gold prospects on Thunder Mountain proper 

are located in porphyry 

reefs and intrusive dikes 

of talc. These reefs and 


THE POT OF GOLD 
By William Allen White 


what has been written in a former paper, but it is necessary 
to understand the formation at Thunder Mountain to appre- 
ciate that part of the district known as Big Creek. 

Big Creek, situated a dozen or so miles west of Thunder 
Mountain, is a ledge country. The hills slant more perpen- 
dicularly on Big Creek, and there are crags and cliffs and 
great bluffs a thousand feet high and nearly straight up. 
When one crosses Snow-slide Summit coming west from 
Thunder Mountain the character of the country changes. 
From Snow-slide Peak twenty-five miles west one finds a 
rough country. The trail is a hard trail, over ‘‘ down’”’ tim- 
ber, across great ledges, into yawning cafions, and along 
narrow ‘‘ hog-backs.’’ For two years the gold hunters have 
been coming through this country hurrying into Thunder 
Mountain. This year some one stopped and began to look 
at the ledges, and early in September the real value of the 
ledges became known to a few mining men outside of the 
hills. 

The Big Creek territory is about twenty-five miles long and, 
so far as has been explored, fourteen miles wide. In this 
area a mineral belt may be traced as plainly as the track of a 
cloud. It does not require special training in mineralogy to 
trace this belt. Any man who is willing to use his eyes and 
his legs and an ore sack and a sample pick may know as 
much about the country as the best mining expert. For here 
Nature has exposed her wealth with the most wanton care- 
lessness. All one has to doto make a surface examination of 
the country is to go down Smith Creek, Logan Creek, Gov- 
ernment Creek, Big Creek or Profile, and climb from the 
cafion to the hills above, use a sample pick on the ledges, put 
the specimens in an ore sack, and at night roast the day’s 
pickings. If bubbles of gold come out on the ore there is gold 
in the ledge from which itcame. If the gold does not bubble 
out— the question is open for debate. 

In the Big Creek country there are perhaps a dozen outfits 
this winter doing development work on prospects. All these 
outfits are developing properties located by experienced min- 
ing men. There is no hit-or-miss about the situation. A 
typical camp is that of the Empressgroup. It was located by 
a prospector who has been in the Idaho hills a dozen years. 
The Empress group is owned by some New York capitalists 
who represent one of the most important industrial combina- 
tions in the mining world. These people have put upa group 
of cabins and have employed a force of men to dig tunnels 
into the mountain on their claims, and if the present indica- 
tions continue, next summer a town called Empress will be 
located there and a great mine opened up. The word great 
is used here for the following reasons: Back of the cabins of 
the Empress outfit is a ledge. It is eight hundred feet high, 
and is exposed most of the way up. It is about seventy-five 
feet broad. The writer went up that ledge, pick in hand, and 
broke off bits fram the solid rock at random every ten or 
twenty yards, with no one to suggest where to hit the pick. 
When that rock was put in the fire three pieces out of five 
showed gold. In one of the tunnels he broke a piece of ore 
at random from the vein, and it came out of the fire speckled 
with gold. This ledge is traceable along the hill for a mile, 
and across the gulch the same ledge may be traced with the 
eye, and the same test of the pick and the fire may be made. 
That ledge is also about eight hundred feet high and about 
seventy-five feet wide on an average, and is part of the 
Empress property. It runs back over half a mile. Now the 
assays show that the ore in this mountain contains gold and 
silver and copper in merchantable quantities. If the ore 








values areshown 
by the tunnel 
workings this 
winter to run far 
into the moun- 
tain, the Em- 
press group will 
be a great mine. 

It is either 
that or nothing. 
It may not be 
the greatest 
mine in the 
world, for there 
are other mines 
in the Big Creek 
district as great 
and one or two 
that seem to 
promise even 
greater things. 
H. L. Hollister, 
a New. York 
capitalist, is 
working a prop- 
erty called the 
Werdendorf, 
which is greater 
than the Em- 
press. Hollister 
also has the 
Glasgow, and 
the Dundee, 
and the Hand, 
and the Passold, 
and the Lucas 
group, any of 
which is as good 
as the Empress. 
At each of these mines there is a mining crew; and work is 
going on day and night pushing the tunneling. Each of these 
mines is located on a great ore-bearing ledge. The ledge in 
the Glasgow runs over a hundred feet wide in places and is as 
high as the ledge of the Empress. The ore is found in broad 
veins of quartz that run through the ledges and are exposed 
in scores of places on the face of the cliff. Sometimes oxidi- 
zation has removed the gold from the surface, but a chunk of 
dynamite will lay bare rock that is rich in gold and silver, 
and in several of the prospects they have found nickel and 
antimony. The Franklin group, owned by J. J. Shelby, of 
the P. I. & N. Railroad, is another ledge mine and one of the 
best. There is reason to believe that Colonel Dewey, of the 
famous Dewey mine on Thunder Mountain, now has a large 
interest in the Hand property, which is controlled by H. L. 
Hollister and the New Yorkers. 

It is a curious fact that none of these properties is in the 
hands of the prospector who uncovered it. The reason for this 
issimple. The Thunder Mountain country is not a poor man’s 
country. Mining thereisexpensive. Food for an outfit eight 
months costs more than the prospector can pay. The gold of 
Big Creek is not free gold, as a rule, and requires expensive 
machinery for its treatment. This machinery may not be 
purchased on credit, with the mine as security, because the 
expense of getting the machinery into the country would cost 
almost as much as the 
machinery itself, and the 
danger of losing or break- 

















PROSPECTORS ON A 
BIG CREEK LEDGE 








dikes occur in steep, 
dust-covered hills, soft 
in outline and about three 
thousand feet above the 
gulchesaboutthem. The 
ore is found free in por- 
phyry or talc, with little 
quartz and few crystals. 
It isa comparatively low- 
grade ore, but is found 
in large streaks and 
pockets, and seems to be 
running richer in values 
as the tunnels go in, for 
the gold appears to be 
coming from _ below, 
rather than to be a sedi- 
mentary deposit: This 








ing important parts of the 
machinery in transport- 
ing it over the hills on 
pack-horses is too great 
for the transaction to re- 
main an ordinary risk, 
and no supplying house 
would take it. A mine 
which seems to be one of 
the world’s big mines is 
of no particular value to 
a@ poor man, except as he 
can sell it. Then it is 
worth just what he can 
get for it and no more. 
For, until the railroad 
comes in, this whole 








is a brief repetition of 





THE STEEP HILLS ON BIG CREEK 


Thunder Mountain coun- 
try will be a rich man’s 
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country. The Dewey peo- 





ple have a little stamp 
mill and ship their gold 
out in bricks. Other little 
stamp mills may come in 
next year, as the winter’s 
work seems to justify them. 
But to ship ore out of the 
country by pack-train— 
even the richest ore— 
would be folly, and would 
eat up the profits of a first- 
class mine. When the 
railroad comes the pour 
man may come and find 
his fortune, for the coun- 
try has hardly been 











for, though it is a snow 
country, it is not a windy 
country, and though the 
snow is deep it does not 
drift. The engineers will 
have to build away from 
the region of snow-slide 
and will have to make 
their bridges strong, for 
the mountain torrents are 
vicious in the spring, but 
those drawbacks are as 
nothing compared with 
the business that awaits 
the railroads if the mines 
prove themselves worthy. 
For no road pays as an 














scratched. There are 
miles of country where no 
man has struck a pick. 
The prospect of finding a mine —and a great one—will be 
almost as good a year or two years from now as it is to-day, 
if the railroad is delayed that long. For the mineralized 
area is comparatively vast. Cripple Creek —to revert again 
to comparisons to show the magnitude of the Thunder 
Mountain country — is mineralized over an area of seven by 
three and one-half miles. And Cripple Creek was pros- 
pected for a year with profitable results after the railroad 
gotin. It was considered a big camp, and is the greatest 
gold camp in America to-day. But the Thunder Mountain 
country is now known to be mineralized, and properties 
are now being developed showing remarkable values, 
over an area of fifty by fourteen miles. A strike was 
made October 10, twenty-five miles east of Thunder 
Mountain, by J. G. Hall and T. H. McKinney, of Seattle. 
The Werdendorf and the Glasgow and the Dundee are 
twenty-five miles west of Thunder Mountain. The Hall- 
McKinney strike is on Deadwood Creek and the ore- 
bearing ledge is four hundred feet wide, and the assay 
is said to run over $200 to the ton on an average. It is 
like the Big Creek ore, and seems to prove that the min- 
eralized country extending through Central Idaho in 
ledges—except in the small area where the porphyry 
reefs prevail on Thunder Mountain— may become one of 
the world’s great mining districts. In October, E. J. 
Sencerbox, the postmaster of Roosevelt, opened a prop- 
erty on the south fork of Monumental Creek, exactly 
similar to that found on Big Creek and Deadwood Creek. 
The south fork is south of Thunder Mountain, and indi- 
cates that this quartz-vein ledge country extends through 
from Profile to Deadwood Creek like a band of gold. 
Probably the west boundary of the belt does not stop at 
Profile Creek, for within the last two weeks authentic 
strikes have been reported four miles west of the head 
of Profile Creek in the Yellow Pine Basin. In one of 
the ledges pure quicksilver was found, and the prop- 
erty was sold to some New York people for $300,000 
after two experts had passed upon it. Similar prices 
have been paid for the other properties above named, 
some have brought a trifle more, and some less. But as 
buyers are few, and as the country is inaccessible, and 
as an expert can’t be hired to take the trip in and report 
for jess than a thousand dollars, and from that up to five 
thousand, the prospectors have to take what they can get. 
Prices are absurdly low, if there is anything in the 
mines at all but surface indications. The writer has 
talked to half a dozen experts who have come into the coun- 
try for other people and who have no interest in the district; 
some of these experts have advised their clients to invest; 
others have made adverse reports owing to the inaccessibility 
of the country and the limited capital of their clients. But 
without exception these men say that the gold is there, and 
that it is found in quantities that will make men rich when- 
ever the railroad comes. The lowest estimate as to the value 
of these ore ledges was that the ledges from wall to wall— 
and remember that means veins from thirty to one hundred 
feet wide — wiil run from $6 to $15 to the ton; and that with 
concentrators the ledges from wall to wall could be made to 
turn out concentrates that would average $50 to the ton. 
When one stops to figure up 
the immense tonnage that will 


PARTY ENTERING ROOSEVELT 


assayers, investors and tenderfeet — or if we are not all lying, 
which is to be considered also in this connection—then the 
proposition of running a mine on a Big Creek ledge is simply 
one of getting machinery into the country which will turn 
this mountain of ore into metal. Thissounds crazy, and it is 
crazy if it isn’t the sober truth. There is no middle ground. 
Either the ore is there by the mountainful or it isn’t there 
at all. 

This will be proved by the winter’s work, and if the fact is 
shown that the mountains are ore clear through there will be 




















AT THE EMPRESS TUNNEL 


no difficulty about getting railroads into the country. There 
are two or three well-known water-grades to Roosevelt and to 
Big Creek that may be followed by crossing only two divides, 
and the divides are not high. The greatest elevation in the 
whole country is less than ten thousand feet, and the average 
ridge is less than seven thousand feet. There are no engi- 
neering problems so puzzling as those at Georgetown, 
Colorado, or at Glorietta Pass, Arizona. The Oregon Short 
Line and the Northern Pacific have sent engineers into the 
country, and when the spring opens, if the news from the 
mines justifies it, one or both of those roads will have men at 
work pushing a line intothe district. And when the railroads 
get in there will be no great trouble to keep them running ; 


ore-carrying road does, 
and with these great hills 
to haul away the railroads 
will be rushed for many years to come. One is tempted to 
speculate and dabble in the pool of prophecy about the 
impetus these mines may give to the settlement of the great 
Northwest; one is almost ready to compare the future of 
Idaho with the present of California; for Idaho is a State 
of most wonderful soil and natural resources; but to yield to 
the impulse of fancy is folly. There is such a big and cum- 
bersome ‘‘if’’ in the road that it would crush the most 
commodious castle in the air: Z/ the mines prove worthy. 
The mere fact of probability, however strong, should not cause 
arush to the country till June, when everything to be 
known will be known, and when the highway is fairly 
safe. For the Thunder Mountain trail in March and 
April and May is as hard and dangerous as the trail to 
the Klondike. And if there should be a big rush into 
the country in the early spring, before horses can get in 
with supplies, hundreds of men will be facing the hard, 
unsympathetic fate of famine. All the gold in the world 
will not buy food on Thunder Mountain when it once 
runs out; for the game has been chased back into the 
hills, and the deer and bear which were abundant two 
years ago now are scarce. Grouse and fool-hens are not 
so plentiful as they wére, and the woods in spring are as 
barren as the desert of any other food than game. In all 
the Big Creek district there is not a shelter for man or 
beast save in the dozen miners’ cabins that will be filled 
this year before the winter shuts out the world. The 
man who goes into the country before June must go pre- 
pared to live on what he can carry on his back. And 
twenty pounds goes a short distance and grows ten 
pounds heavier every twenty miles. Abed andamonth’s 
food supply-is all a seasoned mountaineer can carry. A 
tenderfoot should try to carry only his bed. 

There are men on these mountainsides who face dan- 
gers, and suffer hardship, and endure privations, and 
yet they have come to look upon their life as a good life 

One of these men is J. M. Crown, the pros- 
pector, whom they call ‘‘old man Crown”’ out there. 
All his life has been spent in the mountains. He is a 
tall, lank Vermonter, tawny skinned, straight as an 
Indian, with a body long from the hips up —like a bear’s 
—and with big animal eyes that are as honest as the 
sunlight. He has the gentle taciturnity of men who live 
apart from the world, and he seems to boil his words 
and phrases down in a simmering kettle of reflection 
before using them. Many mountaineers and plainsmen 
who work alone have this habit of deliberate speech. Often 
the boiling process puts the tang of epigram on what they 
say, but with the old man Crown it merely puts the stamp 
of sincerity into his words. He has just sold his mine— 
the Empress group—for $100,000. The mine is worth mil- 
lions or nothing; $100,000 is a neat sum, and for ten years 
Crown has lived alone in the mountains, working like a 
slave, going for weeks in the winter without seeing a 
human face, and toiling all day in his tunnel. One would 
fancy that when a man who has worked as Crown has 
worked got $100,000 he would quit, but Crown is laying 
in provender for another winter’s work. He is going to 
open a new prospect hole. Some one asked him: 
“Why don’t you quit, 
Mr. Crown, and go down to 
Boise and enjoy your money? 


to live. 





come from a property like the 
Glasgow, for instance —an 
average Big Creek ledge — it 
makes one doubt the result of 
his hguring. The tonnage 
covers the entire ledge, six 
hundred feet tall and sixty 
feet wide and over half a mile 
long; these Big Creek ledges, 
if they do not fail as the work 
goes in, which is unlikely, 
will make the business of gold 
mining one of manufacture 
rather than of hazard. If 
there is anything in these 
ledges, if we are not all 
fooled — prospectors, experts, 











You’ve got enough, haven’t 
yeu?’”’ 

Crown looked across the 
gulch at the moon rising over 
the mountain, and then 
chewed a twig before reply- 
ing. Finally he said: ‘* Yes, 
yes;’’ a pause and a long 
gaze into the fire. ‘‘ But it 
isn’t money I’m working for. 
I like it.’’ He smiled and 
looked at us all. ‘I kind 
of like the mountains—and 

”’ The old man looked 
at the ground with a self- 
deprecatory smile, half 








ANY COLOR? 














ashamed to make his confession. ‘‘ Well, you see it’s my 
business. Should a man quit his business just because he 
makes a little money at it?’’ Crown doesn’t want a mil- 
lion dollars; he doesn’t care for an automobile, nor to have 
his picture in the papers. He is willing to get along without 
seeing Weber & Fields and knowing about Mary MacLane. 
The spell of the mountains is upon him and the joy of his 
work for the sake of his work is in his heart. It has lifted 
him above his work — above the mire of it; it has put the 
gentleman’s angle in his chin and made men defer to him. 
He knows the rocks of these hills, how the veins dip and drift, 
how the ledges play hide-and-seek across cafions, and how 
God made the mountains. Everything is in the viewpoint; 
certainly this prospector has as much right to be proud of his 
profession as an artist or an author or a stockbroker is of his. 
And Crown has the simple courage to let money go, and the 
things money will buy, which take him from his work. 

The best-known mining expert who has been in the 
Thunder Mountain country is H. H. Hunter, of Seattle. He 
came in representing a group of New York capitalists with 
whom he has been connected for several years on a salary. 
In a letter to his clients, which, by the way, has never before 
been printed, he sums up the situation thus: 
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‘* My first visit to the Thunder Mountain section was made 
early in May, this year, at a time when snow in a measure 
prevented systematic work or investigation, and owing to my 
inability to obtain admission to the underground workings 
of the Dewey mine—the only property that had been devel- 
oped to any extent—I was obliged to come away with what 
information I could glean from a superficial surface exam- 
ination and that vouchsafed by their superintendent’s state- 
ment ‘that the members of the company were satisfied with 
what they had and cared nothing for the outside public.’ 
An inference could of course be drawn two ways from this 
statement. The country was, however, interesting, presenting 
many geological features new to the average man, and the 
fact that gold could be obtained by pan tests from the surface 
led me to the opinion that thesection was well worthy of 
development, but in no way justified the boom articles writ- 
ten about it. 

‘* Later and more careful examinations showed me that from 
Warrens, Idaho, to the top of what is known as Elk Summit, 
and extending northerly and southerly, is a practically unin- 
terrupted belt of granite. In the vicinity of Warrens several 
apparently valuable fissure veins are now under process of 
development, and I am informed are holding their own both 
in size and value as depth is obtained. On crossing Elk 
Summit it does not need an experienced eye to know you are 
in a country full of wonderful mineral possibilities. 


*‘ The veins are large, occurring on the contacts of granite 
and slate, quartzite and slate, slate and porphyry, and quartz- 
ite and lime. These veins can be, or rather have been, traced 
on this trend through the country for at least twelve miles, 
and though it seldom happens that a vein is ore-bearing for 
its entire length, in no instance coming under my observa- 
tion, from the head of Profile Creek across the heads of Big 
Creek, Logan Creek, Government Creek, Smith Creek and 
Beaver Creek, where development work is being done, has 
the ore failed to show phenomenal values in gold and silver. 
In fact, on the two extreme ends of the belt as so far demon- 
strated, the Hollister properties on Profile and Smith Creeks, 
ore assaying from $300 to $400 per ton in gold and silver, 
and in apparently large bodies, is being encountered. A 
system of east and west cross veins cutting the formations in 
many instances also show high values; in 3000 feet in length 
on the Werdendorf properties no less than twenty-four cross 
veins already having been opened up, all carrying more or 
less value. When it is realized that these veins are simply 
feeders to an immense outcrop of ore in many instances 200 
feet wide, and that, owing to the ruggedness of the country, 
hundreds of feet of depth can be obtained by tunnels, thus 
doing away for years with expensive pumping plants, also 
that the country is abundantly watered for power and covered 
with a dense growth of timber for mining purposes, insuring 

(Continued on Page 1&8) 


When Parlow Went a-Steamboating 


By WILLIS GIBSON 


A HAPPENING OF THE GREAT LOW-WATER WHEN THE 
UNDER-BOOKKEEPER TURNED THE COMPANY’S PILOT 


And few are there among them who donot, sooner or later, to a greater 


Prana tew are the Mississippi beckons to the youths upon its banks. 
or less degree, fall smitten of the notion to go a-steamboating —a state of 


mind which the old heads dub river fever. 
Abner Parlow, contrary to rule, was called late in life. 


So far as his first thirty years are concerned, this is little to be wondered at. 
For every day of that period he passed —clerking in a general store after his 
sixteenth birthday—a good hundred miles from the big river, in White Church, 
a sound-asleep, cross-roads village of Upper Iowa, where, indeed, there was 
no stream whatsoever, unless we except Jones Run, a shallow gully whose hed 
was sometimes damp after the spring thaws, and dry at all other seasons. 

After so long a rustication Abner hied himself to St. Paul, reinforced a smat- 
tering of bookkeeping with a term at a business college, then chanced upon a 
place in the office of the Northern Rafting Company, a rather dingy ground- 


floor room in the heart of the commercial district. 


The Northern Rafting operated a fleet of stern-wheel towboats on the Upper 
Mississippi, and made its business the moving of log rafts from the catch-boom 
The company, in addition, had one 


at St. Paul to the down-river sawmills. 
mill of its own, the Iroquois, at Winona. 
Yet, oddly, Abner still held aloof from the river. 


About the forming of his new connection there had been no prejudice; he 
would have accepted as thankfully the offer of a glue factory. 
lowliest of a dozen bookkeepers, an earnest little man, meek, old-fashioned, a 
wearer of spectacles and a skull cap, who at thirty-two could convince no one 
that he was a day under forty-five, he set to entering upon the company’s pay-roll 
the names of sundry river heroes, to recording purchases made for the Mercury 
and the Neptune and the other grayhounds of the fleet, painstakingly but wholly. 
Nights he repaired to a fairly comfortable boarding-house, 
He never saw any of those 
boats or men concerning whom he wrote, never glimpsed the Mississippi save 
such bits of it as were visible at the foot of the cross-streets down-town. 


without emotion. 
ate, read his evening paper, took himself to bed. 


he became known as a capable man, and began drawing a 
weekly salary of eighteen dollars. So, peaceful and content, 
he bade fair to go on to the end of his days. 

But in his fifth year of service the company’s office was 
moved to the twelfth floor of the Pioneer Building, hard by 
the river-front. Abner’s desk was placed by a south-facing 
window. 

At his very feet lay the river, the levee, the white cluster of 
moored steamboats. Lifting his eyes, he could look twenty 
miles down the valley of the Mississippi, all soft and beauti- 
ful in the warm summer sunshine. He could follow the 
dully gleaming channel itself as it curved grandly between 
the green-carpeted bluff-ranges. He could sight the steam- 
boats way off there two hours before they reached the city. 
It was then Abner Parlow told himself that he had never been 
born for the setting down of debits and credits. 

That very evening he sought the levee. A St. Louis packet 
was on the point of leaving; Abner looked on with unmixed 
admiration. Surely, he resolved, this life of the Mississippi, 
moving, restless, romantic, must be a fine life indeed. 
Though he realized limitations, he had an inkling that, 
should he tell one of those brawny roustabouts to ‘‘ Step 
along, nigger,’’ and bestir the loafer meant with a deft kick, 
after the manner of the packet’s frowning mate, he would be 
going beyond his depth. 

But the pilot, aloft in his roomy house, way above the noise 
and bustle, calm, unruffled, sweeping the landscape round, 
gently toying with the big wheel —that was a job worth hav- 
ing. To be a pilot—a St. Paul and St. Louis pilot —became 
Abner Parlow’s life-object then and there. 
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Just how to go about the matter, however, he was uncertain; 
so, in the morning, he shyly consulted Ed Price, his head 
bookkeeper. Now Price was a fellow who fancied himself 
able to turn a splitting joke at any hour of the day or night; 
he gravely advised Abner to lay his case before Conor, the 
Northern Rafting’s president and manager. 

To understand how good a joke this was, you must know 
that Dennis Conor, though Irish to his boots and a lifetime 
follower of the Mississippi, was a very bear, rough, irascible, 
unapproachable, none too scrupulous—a huge old man, 
nearer seventy than sixty, with a square-cut head resting 
heavily on prodigious shoulders, a face almost hidden beneath 
a shaggy beard, a pair of shrewd, restless eyes, and behind 
them as fine a set of business brains as was to be found in the 
length of the valley. 

Conor put no trust in private offices; his desk sat in a 
well-lighted corner of the main room, in the plain sight and 
hearing of the whole force. 

Thus, when Abner presently approached the president, his 
comrades, at a tip from Ed Price, fell to lagging in their work. 
They couldn’t catch just how Abner explained himself, for his 
timid voice under excitement had become little better than a 
whisper. But nobody was left room for doubt as to how Conor 
regarded the proposition. Briefly, he laughed at Abner 
unmercifully, then told him with perfect frankness, in blis- 
tering language which threw the eavesdroppers into silent 
convulsions, that he lacked the youth, strerigth, eyes and 
nerve necessary in the pilot’s profession. 


In time 





But Abner’s ambition was not to be quelled by mere words. 
From his window he continued to stare into the beauty of the 
valley, to watch the drifting smoke-clouds of far-off steam- 
boats. Evenings, he haunted the levee, and interviewed — 
to no purpose — visiting steamboatmen. 

By and by winter came, ice closed over the river, and swirl- 
ing snows blurred Abner’s wonderful! outlook. 

Yet in the spring he began his campaign afresh, though he 
went less to the levee. Conor, he decided, was the man who 
could help him; at long intervals he hinted clumsily —he 
dared not speak out again —at what was gnawing at his heart. 
The subject no longer held any humor for Conor; he met all 
of Abner’s advances with black looks that sent the bookkeeper 
bustling about his business. So another winter came and 
passed with Abner no nearer ariver job, and another summer 
and still another winter. But Abner did not forget; the fever 
burned hot as ever within him when the season of the great 
low-water arrived. 

Every steamboatman of the Upper Mississippi smiles now 
at the mention of that year. Nobody smiled at the time, 
however. 

There had been a phenomenal dearth of snow the winter 
previous. In consequence, after the ice went out in April there 
were no grateful spring freshets rollicking down from the 
north, and, shortly, for the want of them, the river began to 
fall an inch each twenty-four hours. After April, May passed, 
a month of cloudless days and sparkling nights, with scarcely 
a teacupful of rain through the Northwest. June was another 
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May, only hotter, and July another June, hotter yet. By then 
the Mississippi’s main channel, from St. Paul to the mouth of 
the Missouri, had dwindled to a stupid stream little larger 
than that Jones Run which Abner Parlow had known at White 
Church. The remainder of the bed of the one-time leviathan 
outstretched a tract of sunbaked mud and nodding swamp 
grass, with here and there along the edges shallow pools of 
stagnant water, remnants of departed back-channels. Navi- 
gation had become a colossal puzzle, a dismal game of chance. 

The majority of the rafting companies suspended operations 
in June, while every sawmill from Winona to Hannibal was 
clamoring for a share of the millions of logs which lay banked 
behind the St. Paul boom. But Conor, unwilling to acknow]l- 
edge the river’s mastery, kept on running, and even profited 
by the general calamity. Trip after trip he sneaked his boats 
around snags and rocks, slipped them over bars, drove his 
crews like slaves, took all manner of long chances — but deliv- 
ered to the milis their logs, and smilingly collected double 
tariff. 

In the second week of July, however, while the company’s 
steamer Mercury, bound down with a raft for Winona, was 
passing Fountain City, Wisconsin, a squall, the first black 
cloud in weeks, broke over her. It was a very little squall 
—the sky was blue again in five minutes — but big enough to 
push the Mercury a trifle out of the shrunken channel, and 
before her pilot could get the upper hand of her she landed 
her raft on the top of a long, sticky bar, then went hard aground 
herself —not ten miles from her destination. 

The Mercury’s captain, John Munro, was every whit as 
hard-headed as Conor; he undertook to get free of the diffi- 
culty unaided. He gave twenty-four hours to the effort— 
and got the raft clear but not the steamer— then telephoned St. 
Paul for help. Conor started out the Venus post-haste. The 
way the river stood, the Venus didn’t make Fountain City until 
the third day after the stranding. By that time there was 
nothing to do save inspect the Mercury from a distance, and, 
afterward, deliver herraft. For in the interval the water had 
dropped eight inches, laid bare the whole top of the long bar, 
and left the Mercury like a statue on a pedestal, as much out 
of reach as though she had rested half-way up the mountain 
which rises behind the city. 

Because of Munro’s previous vague messages the news 
came to Conor asa surprise. The disabling of a steamer just 
then meant heavy losses; immediately the president fell into 
an awesome rage. He declared Munro and his crew weren’t 
fit to handle a mud-scow. He swore he’d fire them from 
dishwasher to captain, and that he did straightway, by tele- 
graph. 

Conor delivered himself of these comments in the presence 
of the office staff. He was not one of your modern business 
men, sedate and self-contained; when he was angry he had to 
tell somebody abont it forthwith. 

In respect to the staff his had always in the past been an 
empty confidence; no one there had ever ventured a peep of 
reply. To-day, however, in the midst of Conor’s tirade, 
Abner Parlow came into a sudden inspiration. He fancied 
he saw opportunity back of the president’s words. When 
Conor seemed to have cooled a trifle the bookkeeper walked 
boldly to the big desk. 

“*T understood you to say, Mr. Conor,’’ Abner hazarded, 
‘that you had discharged the crew of the Mercury.”’ 

‘* What of it?’’ snapped Conor, looking up belligerent. 

‘“Well,’’? stammered Abner, his confidence wrecked 
instantly, ‘‘ that will necessitate changes— new men——’’ 

** And what then?’’ Conor cut him short. 

‘‘ Why —I was thinking you might be able— you would 
be so good, I mean—as to find me a place in the fleet, I 
want to learn piloting, you remember. I’ve spoken to you 
several times before ——’’ 

** Yes, man, yes, I recollect,’’ protested Conordryly. ‘‘ It’s 
a fine persistence you have.’’ Suddenly his little eyes began 
to twinkle ominously. ‘‘ Sure,’’ he went on, “‘ I can’t find it 
in my heart to keep a man like you back any longer. I 
appoint you to the command of that fine steamer Mercury now 
lying at Fountain City. Master, pilot, engineer—you shall 
be her whole crew. But,’’ he leaned forward and tapped 


‘ Abner sharply ‘upon the arm, ‘‘ I want you particularly to see 


that no rascals get covetous of the furniture and fittings of 
that steamboat, or leave any cigar stubs in her vicinity. Get 
your meals at some hotel; the rest of the while stick to your 
boat like a leech. Your compensation will be ten dollars a 
week—times are very bad now on the Mississippi. You'll 
step into the honor to-day, if you please, and continue in it 
until the river rises. And,’’ he muttered into his 
whiskers, ‘‘ when you come back maybe you’ll be some good 
again about the office.”’ 

Abner was too much excited to comprehend that Conor had 
made him nothing more or less than the Mercury’s watch- 
man, too overjoyed to think of the cut in salary, or to see that 
the president was merely giving him a touch of rough disci- 
pline, seeking to break up an especially bothersome case of 
river fever. By hurrying he caught an afternoon passenger 
which brought him to Fountain City just after supper. 

The moment he stepped from the train he located his charge. 
Dead, deserted and careening, perched high on her yellow 
sandbar, she lay fairly in front of the town-levee, some forty 
feet off shore. At once Abner began searching for a skiff in 
which to row out to her. But from a solitary youth who sat 
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by the water’s edge he learned that the stretch of smooth, 
brown river intervening between the levee and the Mercury 
was merely a back-channel, too shallow now for even a row- 
boat. ‘‘ If the river keeps on falling,’’ the youth dispassion- 
ately advised him, ‘‘ all that’1l be dry land in a day or two.’’ 

Thus it happened that Abner was compelled to lay aside 
dignity, shoes and socks, and wade, barefooted, to the 
Mercury. 

But, in the end, when he floundered out of the river on to 
the bar, heaved his shoes and griptothe steamer’s forecastle, 
and himself scrambled after them, and there halted for a 
moment, standing straight as a ramrod, one hand tucked in 
the breast of his coat, the other resting upon the capstan, his 
eyes set sternly toward a knot of people who had suddenly 
appeared along the levee, he vowed that the proudest hour of 
his life was upon him. 

That night he slept soundly in the captain’s stateroom, in 
the only bed aboard. 

All through the next day he happily explored his boat. 

But with the morrow his enthusiasm abated atrifle, and with 
each succeeding day it waned a little more. Gradually he 
was forced to the decision that the Mercury was by day a hot, 
comfortless structure, heavy with the smells of coal-dust and 
engine-oil, and by night a lonesome place full of weird noises: 
unaccountable snappings of iron and creakings of woodwork 
below-decks, hollow rustlings of chimney stays swaying in 
the breeze overhead. And undeniably there was a certain 
tameness attached to the command of a steamboat surrounded 
by dry land, with no diversion save to trudge to hotel meals 
across a beach of burning sand—for, by now, as Abner’s 
youthful friend had prophesied, the falling river had entirely 
deserted the back-channel lying between the raftboat and the 
bank. 

Still Abner took comfort in the thought that this was not 
steamboating, not the real river life. Conor, he determined, 
had put him there totest him. If he acquitted himself well, 
eventually he must come into his deserts. So patiently he 
waited on. S 

At last there was aslight diversion. Two men arrived from 
Winona with a note from Conor stating they were sent to paint 
the Mercury. From them Abner was surprised to learn that 
the president was at the Iroquois mill for a week, superin- 
tending some long-deferred repairs. 

The painters worked with astonishing speed. On the 
evening of the third day of their stay, Abner, loafing about 
after the pair had gone to their hotel, found that, all through, 
the steamer was ready for her second coat of white. To treat 
them the easier, the men had spread out the steel lifeboat, the 
two skiffs, the life-floats and many more of the steamer’s port- 
able fittings upon the dry bed of the back-channel alongside. 
Abner noticed that these also had received their first coat. 

When, shortly thereafter, he went to his stateroom — it was 
the night of the twenty-fifth of July, to be exact —the sky from 
horizon to horizon was without a flick of cloud, the stars glis- 
tened a million pin-points of white brilliance; the morrow 
promised to be a good day for the painters. 

In the midst of most peaceful slumber Abner awoke. Then 
abruptly he sat up in bed listening. From without, from all 
around, an insistent low murmur, a dull humming as of some 
great machine, came to his ears. He held a match to his 
watch; it was midnight precisely. Puzzled, he got into his 
trousers, then threw open the promenade door of the state- 
room. As hestepped outside he slipped and narrowly escaped 
a fall upon a deck reeking with wet. It was raining. 

It was no gently pattering summer shower, no blaring 
thunderstorm, but a veritable downpour, steady, incessant, 
never varying a drop from one minute to the next, hurrying 
earthward so thick and fast that the bookkeeper could catch 
not a flicker of the street-lamps of Fountain City —the rains 
that ought to have come in May, in June, in July, all falling 
in asingle storm. Not only was it raining the same way as 
far north as St. Paul, but hundreds of miles beyond. And so, 
too, was it raining all through the valleys of those northern 
feeders, the Minnesota, the St. Croix and the Chippewa. 

But Abner only knew that the cold, wet night chilled him 
bitterly, that the drum of the storm upon land and river con- 
fused him; he was little used to being out of bed at the small 
hours. After blinking solemnly fora while into the gloom he 
crept back between his blankets. 

Before long he awoke again with the hazy impression that 
somebody had just tried to overturn his stateroom. The 
darkness had begun to break up. Through the transom 
straggled enough light for him to read his watch; it was now 
half-past four. While he lay debating matters there came a 
second shock—there was no doubt about this one—through 
the boat. In great perplexity Abner dressed, stepped out on 
the promenade, and there stopped short, dumfounded. 

The rain was still falling incessantly. Steaming warmly, 
it hemmed in the Mercury like a fog: the Wisconsin hills 
loomed a gray shadow, the high Minnesota shore was com- 
pletely hidden. 

But it was not the rain that so startled Abner. Overnight 
the famished Mississippi had come again into its own. In 
place of the winding channel of yesterday, the sunbaked mud 
fields, the nodding grass, there now outstretched a vast turbu- 
lent flood, its inky bosom bespattered with dirty yellow foam, 
thick with drifting wreckage: logs, tree-trunks, even whole 
fences. 
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Doubtless it had been a tree-trunk which had so shaken the 
Mercury a moment before; for already the freshet had covered 
the big sandbar, and was washing the raftboat’s hull close 
under the main-deck guards. 

Two feet of swift-running water coursed over the long- 
parched bed of the back-channel. Life-floats, skiffs, lifeboat 
—all of the fresh-painted fittings had disappeared. 

Bewildered, the bookkeeper went forward and stood by the 
rail for a long time, vaguely speculating how he was to get his 
breakfast, watching overawed the endless procession of drift- 
stuff. 

it was near half-past five when, becoming restive, he walked 
once more down the port promenade and took a chair there. 
Surveying again the back-channel, he wondered how far down 
the river the lifeboat and skiffs had got. 

Then on a sudden he sprang to his feet. 

““ By gracious,’’ he cried aloud, ‘‘ what’s to keep the 
Mercury from going the way of the skiffs?’’ Hurriedly he 
glanced forward and aft. ‘‘ By gracious, nothing!’’ he 
answered himself. It was a summing-up irrefutable. When 
Captain Munro had quit the Mercury he had not been in the 
mood totieherup. Abner, in his innocence, had never thought 
to make a move in that direction. So now the raftboat lay 
unfettered, while the rising river, already awash with her 
main deck, was pushing and lifting at her grounded hull more 
mightily with each passing minute. 

Kicking aside his chair, Abner clattered downstairs to the 
main deck. The anchor, lying upon the forecastle, first caught 
his eye, and gave him hope, but only for an instant. Grap- 
pling it with both arms he could not stir it an inch. 

Abandoning that effort, he next thought to string a hawser 
to the bank —from his haunting of the St. Paul docks he knew 
enough for that. Though the water was waist-deep on the 
back-channel it was not running very strong there as yet; 
wading, it would not be hard to carry a rope to the Fountain 
City levee. Quickly Abner selected from the half-dozen coils 
of line on the forecastle the heaviest, clasped it in his arms, 
then started down the port guard looking fora place to make 
the boat-end fast. He was none toosoon. Half-way down 
the guard he felt the Mercury move perceptibly in her bed of 
sand. He broke into a staggering run, and way aft chose an 
iron ring-bolt. The hawser was fat, and stiff as a plank; 
Abner on his knees, tugging and straining feverishly, could 
do nothing with it. Again he felt the raftboat move a little. 
Then suddenly, to his surprise, he made the knot. 

Throwing off coat and shoes, he tucked the free end of the 
line under one arm, then, gingerly seating himself on the edge 
of the guard, his feet dangling in the river, paused momen- 
tarily to get his breath before wading. off. ‘‘ About three 
minutes more,’’ he panted, ‘‘ and I’ll have the Mercury tied 
solid. I won’t be very sorry sd 

Unexpectedly he left his remarks unfinished and convul- 
sively gripped a near-by stanchion, hastily drawing his feet 
aboard at the same time. The Mercury was shivering vio- 
lently from cutwater to fantail. Abruptly then, before Abner 
could make another move, she began to rise, stern-first, her 
bottom pulling away from the gripping sand with an odd 
sucking noise. Witha breath-taking lurch that sent the book- 
keeper’s hat and spectacles into the flood, she gained the 
surface, rocking drunkenly. 

Abner, hanging to his stanchion, noticed that a drifting 
cowshed had suddenly come to a standstill alongside, that 
Fountain City was moving northward. Then, finally, he 
sensed the trouble—the Mercury was afloat and running 
away. And in the same instant he realized that nothing was 
more apart from his real desires than his ambition to bea 
steamboater. So far as the river fever went, he had becomea 
well man. 

But though he was done with the Mississippi, the Mississippi 
was not done with him. As to sticking to his ship he had no 
choice. Once clear of the bar the Mercury had sought deep 
water immediately. Boats and floats were gone. Abner was 
no swimmer; the water had never stood long enough in Jones 
Run to allow the White Church lads to learn. But anyhow, 
though the reasons why Conor had sent him to Fountain City 
were now somewhat apparent to Abner’s clearing brain, he 
had grit enough in him to want to stay by the steamboat which, 
joke or no joke, had been trusted to his safekeeping. And, 
appreciating soon enough that he could do little toward ward- 
ing off disaster sprawled out likea turtle there on the guard, 
he rose unsteadily and raced forward, up three stairs, into the 
pilot-house. 

From there the river looked a sea, gigantic, terrifying, 
bounded only by foggy rain-walls«and dim outlines of spectre 
hills. In its midst the Mercury seemed to Abner a bit of 
flotsam, himself the veriest speck of insignificance. Yet des- 
perately he sprang to the great wheel and laid hands upon 
its polished spokes. 

Quickly he discovered that to twirl the wheel to the left 
meant to slew the boat’s bow more or less to port, to twirl it 
to the right meant to turn the bow to starboard, but to his 
dismay he could no more control the actual course of the 
Mercury than he could take her back to Fountain City. A 
lifelong pilot at the Mercury’s wheel that morning with no 
engines behind him would have been in dire distress. Acting 
at exactly the right moment, he might have coaxed the steamer 
on to some shelving beach. But in Abner’s mind a stop stood 
for destruction: his one idea was to shun the shore, to keep 

















moving on indefinitely. And in this the Mississippi was with 
him. To tell the truth, Abner might as well have sat back 
onthe visitors’ bench. For the frolicsome river had no inten- 
tion of giving up the Mercury yet; utterly unmindful of the 
bookkeeper’s efforts, it was carrying the raftboat carefully 
upon its swollen current, safely guiding her through every 
turn and shift of the deep-water channel. 

Abner did not remotely suspect this friendliness. Shiv- 
ering, miserable, hungry, soaked with the rain that swept 
in through the open front of the pilot-house, staring fearfully 
into the mist ahead, expecting disaster in every bend, scenting 
a rock beneath every ripple, he stood his ground and kept on 
wrestling with the wheel. And often enough he sadly recalled 
the brisk, cheerful office of the Northern Rafting, his own 
well-kept desk, his quiet, orderly life. Ed Price, too, that 
playful joker who had laid the foundations for this inglorious 
ride, was much in his thoughts. Nor did he wholly forget 
Conor—it did seem as if the president might have chosen 
some kindlier scheme for showing him the error of his ways. 

So, mile after mile, the Mercury drifted silently southward, 
lonesome, melancholy, languidly twisting and turning, col- 
liding solemnly with floating logs and trees, sometimes carried 
close to one bank or the other, but never coming near to 
grounding, while all about the rain, interminable, still fell in 
monstrous volume, with the same 
monotonous murmur. It was like 
tumbling on and on through space, 
Abner fancied, and expecting each 
minute to strike bottom. 

When at last the Mercury came upon 
a real emergency Abner was certain 
he had been voyaging all morning — 
it was in reality just half-past seven. 
Sweeping out of a iong bend, he 
sighted ahead on the western, or 
Minnesota, shore a city which he 
knew for Winona, because by the 
river-bank at the town’s. northern 
limits stood a group of black steel- 
sheeted buildings upon the roof of the 
largest of which was painted in mam- 
moth white letters, “Iroquois 
Sawmill.’”’ There was nothing 
especially alarming in the aspect of 
Winona itself; it was upon a steel 
railway bridge stretching across-river 
opposite the city, its Minnesota end 
touching the bank but a little dis- 
tance below the mill buildings, that 
Abner’s eyes were fixed. Its floor 
not six feet above the water, the 
bridge blocked the path like a wall. 
Abner surmised it a drawbridge; he 
rightly picked the heavy span close 
to the Minnesota shore as the draw. 
And his first doubts were eased while 
the Mercury was yet a half-mile dis- 
tant. But when the draw-span had 
swung wide open, the passages at 
either side of the pivot-pier looked 
to Abner no bigger than a pair of 
needle-eyes. ‘‘I don’t just see how 
I’m going to get through there,’’ he 
remarked anxiously. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
just see.’”’ 


Just then another man was debating 
the same problem—Mr. Dennis Conor. 
Ten minutes before, Craeburn, the 
watchman of the Iroquois mill, had 
all but battered down the door of 
Conor’s room at the hotel, shouting, 
“Come quick, sir! Sure, the Mercury’s loose above town 
and drifting down on the drawbridge like a railroad train.’’ 
Half-dressed, Conor had rushed at Craeburn’s heels down to 
the mill, through the mill yard, and, to see the better, out on 
the mill wharf, a square flooring of worn planks mounted on 
piles, standing some four hundred yards above the bridge, 
and projecting a hundred feet into the river. 

Gray and ghostly fn the rain, the Mercury was then not a 
quarter-mile above the wharf. Conor had no trouble in 
identifying her. 

‘‘ And say,’’ he continued a minute later, ‘‘ there’s some- 
body in her pilot-house! It’s that old rascal Parlow! 

But he can’t do any good. Al Adams ’’—the Northern 
Rafting’s crack pilot —‘‘ couldn’t.”’ 

To make sure, Conor glanced downward. Ordinarily a few 
inches of dead river stood under the wharf, but now, through 
the gaps between the planks, he saw a mighty whirlpool boil- 
ing dizzily from north to south beneath the old structure 
within a foot of the flooring. 

One look was enough for Conor. ‘‘ She’ll go to pot against 
that bridge,’’ he sputtered harshly, ‘‘ a twenty-thousand-dollar 
boat, and no end of profits before I can replace her.’’ 

There was no time to do anything adove the bridge; Conor 
could only send a half-dozen mill hands who chanced in the 
yard scurrying to put out in skiffs below, to board the run- 
away should she, by any providence, get through the draw. 
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By then the Mercury was almost abreast the dock. Conor 
wheeled southward for a last look at the bridge; it was easy 
to determine that the raftboat was much too far out from 
shore to make either of the passages. 

Suddenly, however, he heard Craeburn, behind him, shout, 
‘Holy Mither! Look to yourself, sir!’’ and bolt toward the 
bank like a stampeded bronco. Amazed, Conor turned to 
see what had so disturbed Craeburn. Hesaw readily enough 
—and himself rushed agilely up-wharf after his watchman, 
exclaiming as he went, ‘‘ By the Lord! that’s the trick!’’ 


From the time the draw opened Abner decided that in one 
or the other of its adjacent passages lay his only chance. At 
the start the Mercury was in midstream, at least two hun- 
dred yards too far to the east of the passages; at once he 
cautiously put his wheel to starboard. To his joy, the 
Mercury began to swing westward with her rudder. Abner 
pulled the wheel over a bit more. Again the steamer veered. 
Abner didn’t realize that it was only a prank of the river, that 
the head of the whirlpool sweeping under the wharf of the 
Iroquois mill had taken his boat in tow. Being still fifty 


yards to the east of the draw, he was about to give the spokes 
another turn when suddenly, before he had moved a muscle, 
the Mercury spun wildly to starboard, then started headlong 






THE PASSAGES 
LOOKED NO BIGGER 
THAN A PAIR OF 3 ' 
NEEDLE-EYES 


for the Minnesota shore. Dead ahead, under his very bows, 
Abner saw a great squat wharf, the wharf of the Iroquois mill 
—it looked bigger than all the mill buildings put together — 
and atop of it, fleeing madly, President Conor and a man whom 
he had never seen before. Not only was he about to wreck 
his boat, just when escape had seemed possible, but to execute 
his employer and another unfertunate inthe bargain. Terror- 
struck, the sweat of honest panic on his face, he spun the 
wheel to port as far as it would go. Fast in the whirlpool, 
the steamer never answered an inch. Abner could only stand 
there, staring, gripping his useless wheel for life or death, as 


the bow of the Mercury struck the north edge of the wharf. 
In the beginning the steamer’s fir bow, tough as chilled 
steel, cut intothe rotted planking, elbowed a path through the 
piles beneath, like a rotary plow going at a snow-drift, while 
Abner, up aloft, winking hard at the rasping and splintering, 
choking in the dust that rose about him like smoke, waited 
quaking for the end. But if the wharf’s planking was no 
better than so much cambric, the piles beneath were different. 
As the Mercury pushed them aside, they yielded stubbornly 
in their muddy berths, and clung grittily to her hull. With 
each pile passed, the raftboat lost a bit of headway; presently, 
scarcely scratched, she came softly to a full stop, with 
half her length jammed solid in the broad pier. Fora minute 
or two longer Abner held his ground, listening for more 
crashes, expecting his boat to lurch ahead again, or goslump- 
ing to the bottom. By and by, when nothing of the kind 
happened, he slowly let go the wheel, and turned about to find 
Conor and the unknown man climbing the pilot-house stairs. 

Abner faced them boldly. Strong in the knowledge that 
his ride was finished, that no one had been killed, he felt fit 
to meet Conors. 
flustered him completely. 

““ It’s a great mistake I made in you, and I’m proud toown 
it,’’ cried Conor warmly, crushing Abner’s limp hand in a 
whole-hearted clasp. ‘‘ No matter 
how your boat got: away—that trick 
you turned just now proved you a 
born steamboatman. A good bit of 
money it saved me. But it’s not so 
much that I’m thinking of —I like 
the man who can keep his wits in a 
pinch. Sure, it was’’—he hesitated, 
searching for an adjective properly 
strong—‘‘ it was masterly: heading 
your boat into this rotten wharf when 


a dozen But the president’s first words 


you saw you couldn’t make the 
bridge.’’ 
““Why, I-——”’ began Abner in 


astounded protest. 

** Don’t say a word, man,’’ thun- 
dered Conor. ‘‘I saw every move. 
And I’m going to square it, never 
fear. To-morrow, if you want, I'll 
put you to learning piloting along- 
sideof Ai Adams. When your three 
years are up I’ll have an opening 
for you. And the minute you take 
out master’s papers you shall have 
a_ boat. Then I’ve got 
another job open,’’ the president 
continued doubtfully, “‘ a better job 
to my mind—but I don’t suppose 
you'd be aiter wanting it. Charley 
Joyce, our contracting agent, is going 


toquit. The place pays well. I was 
thinking of giving it to Ed Price, 
but it’s yours for the asking. Which 


would you prefer now, the river or 
the land job?”’ 

**T guess I’ll take the land job,’’ 
said Abner Parlow grimly. 


re 


The Levee Walker 


N SOUTHWESTERN Texas and 
other rice-planting regions, the 
little blue heron or Levee Walker 
(Ardea coerulea) alights on the levees 
which surround the fields. These 
levees vary in height from a few 
inches to three or four feet. Along 
these plantation highways the herons 
are seen to strut with considerable 
ostentation, varying their parade by 
darting occasionally toward the base 
of the levees. The habits of these birds engaged the attention 
of the visiting scientists from Washington who were study- 
ing rice culture. 

One of the greatest difficulties to be overcome in rice 
irrigation has been the frequency of washouts along the levees 
which result in widespread destruction of property; breaks 
and washouts would occur. 

Naturally birds like the blue heron, with strong, spearlike 
beaks, came under suspicion. Their pompous marching on 
the levees intensified the disrepute in which they were held. 

It is now known that the damage that is done has been 
effected by crawfish, who bore through the levees and thus 
start leaks, at first so small that they escape the attention of 
the patrol, but which, enlarging momentarily, it is frequently 
impossible to repair when they are discovered. 

The blue heron has been accomplishing what men at times 
were unable to do. In foraging for its diet of reptiles, 
crustacea and insects, it was discovered by the watching 
scientists that it has a special appetite for crawfish. On 
those levees where the herons were permitted to move in 
undisturbed procession the Agricultural experts learned that 
no leaks occurred. 
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N THE pursuit of his peculiar calling the professional business 
’? meets with many odd experi- 

ences of vital moment to all who are employers of labor and to 
those who hold positions of responsibility in the employment of others. 


| ‘** methodizer,’’ or ‘‘ system expert, 


To those who may not know of the existence of such a pro- 
fession, let it be said that the ‘‘ methodizer ’’ is comparatively 
a newcomer into the ranks of modern expert callings. Though 
the list of recognized ‘‘ system experts’’ is small, some 
clients are inclined to think that the fees of this profession run 
in inverse ratio to the number of its followers. It is nota 
sensational circumstance for a methodizer of large reputation 
and a genuine gift for his peculiar work to receive a fee of a 
thousand dollars for a day’s work, and the yearly earnings of 
several system experts probably exceed fifty thousand dollars. 

What does he do to earn such enviable fees? He acts asa 
physician to commercial patients, makes a searching exam- 
ination of a business, demands of its proprietors their fullest 
confidence in giving him a clear view of its conditions, and 
then prescribes a series of changes in the system by which the 
business isconducted. This generally implies the installation 
of a new system of office or factory accounting, but it may 
equally well apply to the arrangement of floor space in a 
shipping-room or of desk space in an office — in fact, to the 
minutest mechanical and operative details. 


Looking for Leaks in Odd Corners 


One of the first and most valuable things the business system- 
izer learns is to look for leaks in odd corners. And he is 
sure to find them, for no matter how carefully any commercial 
enterprise is managed there are certain to be some weak 
spots in it, and it is equally certain that its employees, of 
some of them, have been industriously concealing these 
defects from the management. 

Not long ago I was called to serve one of the very large 
manufacturing concerns of this country which employs many 
thousands of workmen and hundreds of accountants. Inevit- 
ably all the departmental accounts of this company ran into 
big figures and a fluctuation of a few thousand dollars one way 
or the other would not attract special attention. However, I 
had no sooner reached the account for shop supplies than it 
was evident that it was out of normal proportions. Inquiry 
developed the fact that it had been handled with compara- 
tively little system and a great deal of faith in the honesty 
of the employees. To all practical purposes it was taken for 
granted that whatever was asked for on the requisition of a 
shop boss was actually needed and that all the supplies given 
out were used for their rightful purposes. At least there was 
nothing in the system of checking the supplies to tell whether 
they remained in the shop and fulfilled their legitimate use 
or not. 

After a thorough analysis of the supply account I asked the 
general manager and general superintendent to meet me, that 
evering, at the big gate through which all the workmen must 
pass in leaving the shops for the night. 

They were on hand there afew moments before the closing 
whistle sounded, and were astonished when I requested them 
to order the men to remove their coats and uncover their 
dinner-pails as they reached the gate. In fact they demurred 
a bit at this request, but I insisted, and the gateman carried 
out the order with ill-concealed unwillingness. 

The first man in the line stripped off his coat with alacrity 
and passed it up for examination. There was nothing con- 
cealed in it. Then he lifted the cover from his dinner-pail 
for an instant, clapped it back on again and started forward 
through the gate. But he was stopped and asked to hand up 
the pail. It was a ‘‘ double-decker’’ and in the lower com- 
partment was conceaied a small tool which he had filched from 
his bench. When the last man inthe line had passed through 
the gate we had a stack of tools that reached high up against 
the fence and would have equipped a very respectable shop. 
A careful invoice showed that at cost prices they reached a 
total valuation of $2000. There was no reason to believe that 
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this day was different from any other in the amount of stolen 
tools passing through the gate. Only a little figuring is 
required to give an idea of the immense volume of the drain 
to which this great plant had been subjected in this detail 
alone. Had it not been for the fact that it did a business of 
millions of dollars a year and earned large profits, this leak- 
age, unless discovered, would certainly have ruined the 
concern. 

Often a very slight defect, seemingly of too trivial a kind 
to be considered, in the mechanism of a business leads to 
serious results. Sometimes these disorders start with mere 
mechanical defects. A certain firm hired a new office boy, of 
rather a timid and secretive disposition, who was required to 
put through a rotary copying-press the outgoing bills of the 
house, for the purpose of making office duplicates of them. 
This copying-press stood near a high and heavy desk which 
backed against the wall, although imperfectly, leaving a space 
of some two inches between them. 

Shortly after the boy began work the firm called in a pro- 
fessional systemizer who proceeded to rearrange the desks in 
the room. Behind the one beside the copying-press he found 
copies of unrendered bills to the amount of $3000. Investi- 
gation revealed the fact that the boy, who received less than 
two dollars a week for his work, and was of a grade of intelli- 
gence corresponding with the rate of his pay, had hidden the 
bills because the worn-out copying-press was defective and 
blurred the figures. He was afraid that if he showed them to 
the mailing-clerk he would be scolded for doing the work 
badly and would lose his job. Therefore, following the line of 
reasoning inevitable to a boy with little conscience and a low 
order of intelligence, he took refuge in the makeshift of con- 
cealment. Though his ruse would no doubt have been 
discovered in the course of comparatively a short time, the 
harm and confusion which he could have entailed is indicated 
by the fact that he put through the copying-press a daily 
average of bills to the amount of $20,000. This firm speedily 
became convinced that worn-out office equipment and the 
cheapest grade of help, even in seemingly the most insignifi- 
cant positions, is unsafe and uneconomical. 


The Dividends of Shortsighted Economy 


Constantly the expert methodizer is called upon to marvel ° 


at the stupidity and wastefulness which is displayed by the 
managements of large businesses in the allotment of floor 
space and the arrangement of the routine facilities of office 
work. While making an examination of the business of a 
large establishment in New York a system expert had to pass 
through the ground floor shipping-room to reach the office, 
which occupied the second story of the building. Standing 
on the stairway he noticed that the shipping-floor was glutted 
with goods, heaped almost tothe ceiling. Instantly he noticed 
that there were five doors opening upon the freight platform 
outside and that at each of these exit points were several 
drays waiting for an opportunity to load. 

Calling to him one of the draymen who was 
waiting line, the expert asked: 

** How long have you been waiting your turn?’’ 

** Only an hour, sir,’’ was his answer. ‘‘ It generally takes 
two or three hours.’’ 

As a result of that conversation five reserve trucks, one for 
each exit, were installed, so that when an empty dray 
returned the driver unhitched his team from it and hitched to 
one of the loaded trucks. This bit of system saved in the 
keeping of teams alone a yearly item of $1800, to say nothing 
of the economy in the time of drivers, freight handlers and 
the facilitation of shipments. 


**next’’ inthe 


By M. M. KALLMAN 


Generally men are very cautious about delegating the power to sign 
checks, and heads of great enterprises cling tenaciously to the rule 
that they must sign all checks, no matter what the amount. 
volves a great sacrifice of the most valuable and high-priced time on 
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the pay-roll, and is easily avoided by placing an empioyee 
who is a ‘‘ good moral risk’’ under ample bonds, and then 
delegating to him authority to sign all checks under a cer- 
tain amount — say, for instance, $1000. 

This is the era of swift business expansion, of tidal waves 
of success. To-day a man starts into an enterprise with a few 
thousand dollars, or perhaps only a few hundred, and within 
a year he is doing a business of thousands a week, because 
he has hit upon an idea. There are scores of instances of 
this kind: the bicycle, the cereal foods, the sectional office 
and library equipments, the automobile — all these have seen 
meagre beginnings quickly expanded into enterprises of enor- 
mous volume, and generally by the force of a bright, original 
idea exploited to practically the whole country at once through 
the medium of broadcast advertising. 

There is but one way in which this sudden expansion of 
business can be adequately provided for, and that is by an 
absolutely flexible system of accounting which will make the 
handling of a thousand accounts as simple as that of a hun- 
dred — in short, a method which expands by simple addition, 
to meet any limit of influx and which cannot be swamped or 
confused by a tidal wave of success. 


New Conditions That Must be Met 


Most of the businesses which I have named as examples of 
sudden expansion are typically modern and thoroughly in 
touch with the modern spirit. Most of them, perhaps, have 
been started by young men who have not been settled ina rut 
of office routine or bound by conventional traditions. Conse- 
quently they have been prompt to avail themselves of the 
most modern devices in the matter of office methods and 
equipments, and have, therefore, escaped the disaster of 
being smothered under an unexpected flood of business. 

But with the old-established business, clogged with office 
traditions and men who have grown old in the old way of 
doing things, the conditions are decidedly different. Their 
difficulties are briefly suggested in the statement that they 
must do twice the volume of business expressed in dollars 
that they transacted ten years ago in order to make the same 
margin of gross profit; that their goods held in stock depre- 
ciate at an average of five per cent. a year; and that one 
thousand dollars in sales to-day represents double the volume, 
in bulk, of business that it did a decade ago. 

In mercantile life, for example, this is peculiarly the day 
of small items. Speaking broadly, the charge of $50 on the 
wholesale merchant’s ledger involves as much work on the 
part of the selling and accounting forces as did $500 in the 
days when the country retailer came to town and “ stocked 
up’’ for six months or a year ahead. It is scarcely too much 
to say that ten years ago the merchant ‘did as much business 
with a force of thirty people as he can to-day with seventy. 
This implies immense increase in office and selling forces. 

Consequently the merchant’s great problem is to increase 
the output and at the same time to keep down the non- 
productive expenses of his business. It istothe manufacturer 
that the merchant must look for an example of good, progress- 
ive methods. When the manufacturer wishes to expand he 
takes out old machinery and replaces it with new, which will 
increase the volume of his output while reducing its propor- 
tionate cost. But the merchant generally strives to gain this 
end by introducing more help and less method. He is so 
busy with the details of his business that he fails to investi- 
gate fundamental conditions or to get far enough away from 
his affairs to see them in the proper perspective of their rela- 
tive values. The foreman of the manufacturing plant is paid 
to think, not to work with his hands, and the merchant should 
emulate the manufacturer in this particular. Though he con- 
sistently aims to increase his business he seldom fails to 











provide for that increase save in the one particular of taking 
on nore help. This is his one panacea for his difficul- 


ties—and it is as inadequate as it is expensive. Let me 
illustrate this by saying that, not long ago, a certain mer- 
chant, ambitious for expansion, managed to add one thousand 
new accounts which brought him an aggregate increase of one 
million dollars of trade in one year. But when he figured up 
his expenses he found that the actual increase in profits was 
only $4.80! 

One merchant recently remarked to a professional method- 
izer: ‘‘ I don’t think we need your services; in ten years this 
business has increased from $500,000 to $5,000,000.”’ 

‘* And your inference,’’ responded the expert, ‘‘ is that it 
will go on increasing at the same rate for another ten years, 
and that you can take care of it by the same methods with 
which you started in?’’ 

But this deduction opened his eyes to the fallacy of his 
position. 

Almost invariably the bookkeeper comes to the defense of 
his science when he thinks that it is likely to be superseded 
by some ‘‘ new-fangled system.’’ And he places great em- 
phasis upon the word “‘ science.’’ The distance which the eye 
and the hand must travel in posting from the regulation day- 
book to ledger is so great that the operation involves a dis- 
tinct act of memory, while under almost any of the recognized 
modern methods the memory act is eliminated and posting 
becomes simply copying figures at close hand. Science 
always makes for accuracy and an increase of practical 
results, and it is therefore clear as to which method of 
accounting is more worthy to be called scientific. 

Little more than a year ago a methodizer was called to 
introduce his system into the counting-room of a large mer- 
cantile establishment. He found a force of six men devoted 
exclusively to posting the 20,000 accounts which the ledgers 
contained. To-day under the modern system recently adopted 
one man does all the posting and works at the task only 
three hours a day! 

The new systems provide for a series of duplicates so that the 
sudden destruction of a-set of ledger records can be almost 
instantly replaced. The importance of this feature of latter- 
day methods was recently brought home to me when the head 
bookkeeper of a business house to which I had been called 
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; CHAPTER XT 
ORTHELL talked brilliantly. Dinner was over before 
& Laura was aware of it. They were still talking ani- 
matedly as they rose from the table. 


‘“ We will have our coffee in the art gallery,’’ Laura said, ° 


‘“and please smoke; Curtis always does.’’ 

He lit a cigarette, and the two passed into the great glass- 
roofed rotunda. 

“* Here is the one I like best,’’ said Laura, standing before 
a characteristic Bouguereau. 

“*Yes?’’ he queried, observing the picture thoughtfully. 
‘*T suppose,’’ he remarked, “‘ it is because it demands less of 
you than some others. It pleases you because it satisfies 
you so easily. You can grasp it without any effort.’’ 

“* Oh, I don’t know,’’ she ventured. 

‘Bouguereau ‘fills a place.’ I know it,’’ he answered. 
** But I cannot persuade myself to admire his art.’’ 

** But,’’ she faltered, ‘‘ I thought that Bouguereau was con- 
sidered the greatest — one of the greatest — his wonderful flesh 
tints, the drawing, and coloring.’’ 

**But I think you will see,’’ he told her, ‘‘ if you think 
about it, that for all there is in this picture—back of it—a 
fine hanging, a beautiful vase would have exactly the same 
value upon your wall. Now, on the other hand, take this 
picture.’’ He indicated a small canvas to the right of the 
Bathing Nymphs, representing a twilight landscape. 

** Oh, that one,’’ said Laura. ‘‘We bought that here in 
America, in New York. It’s by a Western artist. I never 
noticed it much, I’m afraid.’’ 

“But now look at it,’’ said Corthell. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that the artist saw something more than trees and a pool and 
afterglow? He had that feeling of night coming on, as he 
sat there before his sketching easel on the edge of that little 
pool. He heard the frogs beginning to pipe, I’m sure, and 
the touch of the night mist was on his hands. And he was 
very lonely and even a little sad. In those deep shadows 
under the trees he put something of himself, the gloom and 
the sadness that he felt at the moment. And that little pool, 
still and black and sombre—why, the whole thing is the 
tragedy of a life full of dark, hidden secrets. And the little 
pool is a heart. No one can say how deep it is, or what 
dreadful thing one would find at the bottom, or what drowned 
hopes or what sunken ambitions. That little pool says one 
word as plain as if it were whispered in the ear— despair. 
Oh, yes, I prefer it to the Nymphs.”’ 

“IT am very much ashamed,’’ returned Laura, ‘‘ that I 
could not see it all before for myself. But I see it now. It 
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maliciously destroyed five ledger records — no doubt to cover 
peculations. Under the modern systems this would have been 
practically impossible. 

Often I am asked: What will the best of modern systems 
save a large business? This is difficult to answer, but there 
is one manufacturing establishment of enormous proportions 
having many branches which has been saved $100,000 a year 
in its pay-roll and time-keeping department alone through this 
modern agency. 

It must be a small business, speaking in the metropolitan 
sense, which cannot be saved $5000 to $10,000 a year through 
the introduction of a first-class modern system devised by a 
‘* methodizer ’’ of recognized standing in his profession. 

Many curious phases of human nature are uncovered by the 
professional systemizer in the course of his work. Gener- 
ally his services are demanded as a result of some accident 
which exposes to the business man the weakness of the rou- 
tine under which his accounting has been conducted. 

One of these accidents throws interesting light upon the 
problem of ‘‘ average public honesty.’’ At four o’clock in the 
afternoon a fire broke out in a retail dry-goods store of a large 
provincial city. The books of the house were saved, but all 
of the charge slips for that day were destroyed. Next day 
the firm inserted in each daily paper of the city a full-page 
advertisement explaining that all records of charges made on 
the day of the fire had been burned. An appeal to the hon- 
esty of their patrons was made, and those who had bought 
goods on account that day were requested to report the 
amount and nature of their purchases. Although the daily 
average of charges made at that store numbered 3000, only 
one person responded to the appeal to public honesty. He 
was a man who reported that he had bought a pair of gloves. 
Many clerks remembered certain large sales which they had 
made on the day of the disaster, but the patrons who had 
made them stood on the technicality of the record and refused 
to admit the purchases, demanding that they be shown the 
original charge. This condition was a revelation to the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, who has since taken a somewhat 
pessimistic view of the average conscience. 

Occasionally the facts that blood is thicker than water and 
that there is politics in business, as well as business in pol- 
itics, come to the surface in the course of the systemizer’s 


is better, of course. I shall 
come in here often now and 
study it. Of all the rooms 
in our house, this is the 
one I like best. But I am 
afraid it has been more 
because of the organ than 
of the pictures.’’ 

Corthell turned about. 

**Oh, the grand, noble 
organ,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I 
envy you this of all your 
treasures. May I play for 
you? Something to com- 
pensate for the dreadful, 
despairing little tarn of the 
picture.’’ 

‘*T should love to have 
you,’’ she told him. 

He asked permission to 

lower the lights, and 
stepping outside the 
door an instant, 
pressed the buttons 
that lowered all but 
a very few of them. 
After he had done 
this he came back to 
the organ, detached 
the self-playing 
“arrangement”’ 
without comment, 
and seated himself 
at the console. 

Laura lay back in 
a long chair close at 
hand. The moment was propitious. 


The artist's profile sil- 
houetted itself against the shade of a light that burned at the 


side of the organ and that gave light tothe keyboard. And 
on this keyboard, full in the reflection, lay his long, slim 
hands. They were the only things that moved in the room, 
and the chords and bars of Mendelssohn’s Consolation seemed, 
as he played, to flow, not from the instrument, but, like some 
invisible ether, from his finger-tips themselves. 

“You hear,”’ he said, “‘ the effect of questions and answer 
inthis. The questions are passionate and tumultuous and 
varied, but the answer is always calm, soothing, dignified.’’ 





























work. Recently I was called to serve a large organ manu- 
facturing establishment, and had proceeded but little way 
with my investigation when the fact developed that the house 
was far behind its orders, because it could not get enough 
reeds to equip the cabinets of its organs. This defect was 
a very serious one and had doubtless cost the firm a large 
volume of business. After a long investigation the cause 
was made apparent: the reed and cabinet departments 
were under one foreman, who had a highly developed 
sense of devotion to ties of family and friendship, with 
the result that he had filled his department with artisans 
who were felatives or friends. . Unfortunately, however, the 
men that he had placed on his pay-rol! because of these per- 
sonal relationships were all cabinet-makers, and therefore, 
in order to keep them constantly employed, and at the same 
time to keep the expenses of his department as a whole within 
required limits, he had been compelled to manufacture many 
more cabinets than sets of reeds for their equipment. 

The office manager of another establishment, which was 
served by a systemizer, complained that his force of some 
twenty to thirty stenographers was in a constant state of dis- 
ruption and change because of the fact that as soon as one of 
these operators obtained a thoroughly satisfactory degree of 
proficiency he promptly resigned and took a position with 
another house. Of course he was immediately asked for the 
scale of wages paid to this class of employees, and replied 
that the lowest wage was $5 a week and the highest $12. 
This, of course, was the solution of the whole problem, as it 
indicated that the stenographers receiving the minimum sal- 
ary were comparatively worthless, while those drawing the 
maximum pay were really carrying the burden of the work, 
and were consequently very willing to seek another place. 
It was then suggested to him that he put his stenographic 
work upon a piece basis. This was done, and the experiment 
was found to be entirely satisfactory, inasmuch as the poorest 
stenographers speedily resigned, while the proficient ones 
were anxious to remain because they could bring their weekiy 
earnings up to a comparatively high figure. 

These are but suggestions of the variety of experiences 
which come to the expert methodizer, and which may be of 
practical value to the business man who has not yet put his 
system of accounting upon a thoroughly scientific basis. 


By Frank Norris 


Author of The Octopus 


She answered with a long breath, speaking just 
above a whisper: ‘ 
' ‘* Oh, yes, yes, I understand.’’ 
~, He finished and turned toward her a moment. 
** Possibly not a very high order of art; a little 


too ‘easy,’ perhaps, like the Bouguereau, but 
Consolation should appeal very simply and 
directly, after all. Do you care for Beethoven?’’ 

‘*1—I am afraid ——’’ began Laura, but he had 


continued without waiting for her reply. 

**You remember this? The Appassionata, the 
F Minor Sonata, just the second movement.”’ 

But when he had finished Laura begged him to 
continue. 

‘* Please go on,’’ she said. 
You can’t tell how I love it.’’ 

‘*Here is something I’ve always liked,’’ he 
answered, turning back to the keyboard. “‘It is 
the Mephisto Walzer of Liszt. 
He has adapted it himself from 
his own orchestral score, very 
ingeniously, I think, and in 
his most characteristic mood.’’ 
As he spoke he began playing, 
his head very slightly moving 
to the rhythm of the piece. 
At the beginaing of each new 
theme, and without interrupt- 
ing his playing, he offered a 
word of explanation: 

‘* Very vivid and arabesque 
this, don’t you think? ‘ 
And now this movement, isn’t 
it reckless and capricious, like 
a woman who hesitates and 
then takes the leap? Yet 
there’s a certain nobility there, a feeling for ideals. You see 
it, of course. And all the while this undercurrent 
of the sensual, and that feline, eager sentiment and 
here, I think, is the best part of it, the very essence of pas- 
sion, the voluptuousness that is a veritable anguish. “ae 
These long, slow rhythms, tortured, languishing, really 
dying. It reminds one of Phédre— Vénus toute entiére, and 
the rest of it; and Wagner has the same. You find it again 
in Isolde’s motif continually.’’ 

Laura was transfixed, all but transported. Here was some- 
thing, something better than Gounod and Verdi, something 
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above and beyond the obvious one, two, three, one, two, 
three of the opera scores as she knew them and played them. 
Music she understood with an intuitive quickness; and those 
prolonged chords of Liszt, heavy and clogged and cloyed 
with passion, reached some hitherto untouched string within 
her heart, and with resistless power twanged it .so that the 
vibration of it shook her entire being, and left her quivering 
and breathless, the tears in her eyes, her hands clasped till 
the knuckles whitened. 

She felt all at once as though a whole new world were 
opened to her. She stood on Pisgah. And she was ashamed 
and confused at her ignorance of those things which 
Corthell tactfully assumed that she knew as a mat- 
ter of course. What wonderful pleasures she had 
ignored! How infinitely removed from her had been 
the real world of art and artists of which Corthell 
was apart! Ah, but she would make amends now. 
No more Verdi and Bouguereau. She would get rid 
of the Bathing Nymphs. Never, never again would 
she play the Anvil Chorus. Corthell should select 
her pictures, and should play to her from Liszt and 
Beethoven that music which evoked all the turbulent 
emotion, ail the impetuosity and fire and exaltation 
that she felt was hers. 

She wondered at herself. Surely, surely, 
there were two Laura Jadwins. One calm 
and even and steady, loving the quiet life, 
loving her home, finding a pleasure in the 
duties of the housewife. ‘This was the Laura 
who liked plain, homely, matter-of-fact Mrs. 
Cressler, who adored her husband, who de- 
lighted in Mr. Howells’ novels, who abjured 
society and the formal conventions, who went 
to church every Sunday, and who was fright- 
ened of her own elevator. 

But at moments such as this she knew that 
there was another Laura Jadwin—the Laura 
Jadwin who might have been a great actress, 
who had a “‘ temperament,’’ who was impul- 
sive. This was the Laura of the ‘‘ grand man- 
ner,’’ who played the réle of the great lady 
from room to room of her vast house, who 
read Meredith, who reveled in swift gallops 
through the park on jet-black, long-tailed 
horses, who affected black velvet, black jet 
and black lace in her gowns, who was con- 
scious and proud of her pale, stately beauty 
—Laura Jadwin, in fine, who delighted to 
recline in a long chair in the dim, beautiful 
picture gallery and listen with half-shut eyes 
to the great golden organ thrilling to the 
passion of Beethoven and Liszt. 

The last notes of the organ sank and faded into silence—a 
silence that left a sense of darkness like that which follows 
upon the flight of a falling star, and after a long moment 
Laura sat upright, adjusting the heavy masses of her black 
hair with thrusts of her long, white fingers. She drew a deep 
breath. 

**Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ that was wonderful, wonderful. It is 
like a new language—no, it is like new thoughts, too fine for 
language.’’ 

“‘T have always believed so,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Of all the 
arts, music, to my notion, is the most intimate. At the other 
end of the scale you have architecture, which is an expression 
of and an appeal to the common multitude, a whole people, 
the mass. Fiction and painting, and even poetry, are affairs 
of the classes, reaching the groups of the educated. But music 
— ah, that is different; it is one soul speaking to another soul. 
The composer meant it for you and himself. Noone else has 
anything to do with it. Because his soul was heavy and 
broken with grief, or bursting with passion, or tortured with 
doubt, or searching for some unnamed ideal, he has come to 
you—you of aii the people in the world —with his message, 
and he tells you of his yearnings and his sadness, knowing 
that you will sympathize, knowing that your soul has, like his, 
been acquainted with grief or with gladness; and in the 


* music his soul speaks to yours, beats with it, blends with it— 


yes, is even, spiritually, married to it.’’ 

And as he spoke the electrics all over the gallery flashed 
out in a sudden blaze, and Curtis Jadwin entered the room, 
crying out: 

“* Are you here, Laura? By George, my girl, we pulled it 
off, and I’ve cleaned up five ——hundred — thousand — dollars.”’ 

Laura and the artist faced quickly about, blinking at the 
sudden glare, and Laura put her hand over her eyes. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean to blind you,’’ said her husband as 
he came forward. ‘‘ But I thought it wouldn’t be appropriate 
to tell you the good news in the dark.’’ 

Corthell rose, and for the first time Jadwin caught sight of 
him. 

“This is Mr. Corthell, Curtis,’’ Laura said. 
remember him, of course?’’ 

‘““Why, certainly, certainly,’’ declared Jadwin, shaking 
Corthell’s hand. ‘‘ Glad to see you again. I hadn’t an idea 
you were here.’’ He was very excited, elated, very talka- 
tive. ‘‘I guess I came in on you abruptly,’’ he observed. 
‘‘ They told me Mrs. Jadwin was in here, and I was full of 
my good news. By the way, I do remember now. When I 


** You 









THE 


came to look over my mail on the way downtown this morn- 
ing I found a note from you to my wife, saying you would 
call to-night. Thought it was for me, and opened it before I 
found the mistake.’’ 

‘‘T knew you’d gone off with it,’’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘Guess I must have mixed it up with my own mail this 
morning. I’d have telephoned you about it, Laura, but upon 
my word I’ve been so busy all day I clean forgot it. I’ve let 
the cat out of the bag already, Mr. Corthell, and I might as 
well tell the whole thing now. I’ve been putting through a 
little deal with some Liverpool fellows to-day, and I had to 
wait downtown 
to get their cables 
to-night. You 
got my tele- 
phone, did you, 
Laura? ’”’ 


“SAM, WE CAN CORNER THE MARKET!” 


“Yes, but you said then you’d be up in half an hour.” 

“IT know—I know. But those Liverpool cables didn’t 
come till all hours. Well, as I was saying, Mr. Corthell, I 
had this deal on hand— it was that wheat, Laura, I was tell- 
ing you abont this morning —five million bushels of it, and I 
found out from my English agent that I could slam it right 
into a couple of fellows over there, if we could come to terms. 
We came to terms right enough. Some of that wheat I sold 
at a profit of fifteen cents on every bushel. My broker and I 
figured it out just now, before I started home, and, as I say, 
I’m a clean half-million to the good. So much for looking 
ahead a little further than the next man.’’ He dropped into 
a chair and stretched his arms wide. ‘‘ Whoo! I’m tired, 
Laura. Seems as though I’d been on my feet all day. Do 
you suppose Mary or Martha or Maggie, or whatever her 
name is, could rustle me a good strong cup of tea?’’ 

“* Haven’t you dined, Curtis?’’ cried Laura. 

‘*Oh, I had a stand-up lunch somewhere with Sam. But 
we were both so excited we might as well have eaten saw- 
dust. Heigho, I sure am tired. It takes it out of you, Mr. 
Corthell, to make five hundred thousand in about ten hours.’’ 

“ Indeed I imagine so,’’ assented the artist. Jadwin turned 
to his wife, and held her glance in his a moment. He was 
full of triumph, full of the grim humor of the suddenly suc- 
cessful American. 

“Hey?” he said. ‘‘ What do you think of that, Laura?’’ 
he clapped down his big hand upon his chair arm —‘“‘ a whole 
half-million—at one grab? Maybe they’!l say down there in 
La Salle Street now that I don’t know wheat. Why, Sam— 
that’s Gretry, my broker, Mr. Corthell, of Gretry, Converse 
& Co.—Sam said to me, Laura, to-night, he said, ‘J.’ 
—they call me J. down there, Mr. Corthell—‘J., I take 
off my hat to you. I thought you were wrong from the very 
first, but I guess you know this game better than I do.’ Yes, 
sir, that’s what he said, and Sam Gretry has been trading 
in wheat for pretty nearly thirty years. Oh, I knew it,’’ he 
cried with a quick gesture; ‘‘ I knew wheat was going to go 
up. I knew it from the first, when all the rest of ’em laughed 
at me. I knew this European demand would hit us hard 
about this time. I knew it was a good thing to buy wheat; 
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I knew it was a good thing to have special agents over in 
Europe. Oh, they’ll all buy now—when I’ve showed ’em 
the way. Upon my word, I haven’t talked so much in a 
month of Sundays. You must pardon me, Mr. Corthell. I 
don’t make five hundred thousand every day.”’ 

“* But this is the last— isn’t it?’’ said Laura. 

“* Yes,’’ admitted Jadwin with a quick, deep breath. ‘‘ I’m 
done now. No more speculating. Let some one else have a 
try now. See if they can hold five million bushels till it’s 
wanted. My, my, I am tired—as I’ve said before. D’that 
tea come, Laura?’”’ 

‘‘ What’s that in your hand?” she answered, smiling. 

Jadwin stared at the cup and saucer he held, whimsically. 

“Well, well,’? he exclaimed, ‘‘I must be flustered. 
Corthell,’’ he declared between swallows, ‘‘ take my advice. 
Buy May wheat. It’ll beat art all hollow.’’ 

‘* Oh, dear, no,’”’ returned the artist. ‘‘I should lose my 
senses if I won, and my money if I didn’t.”’ 

“That’s so. Keep out of it. It’sarich man’sgame. And 
at that, there’s no fun in it unless yourisk more than you can 
afford to lose. Well, let’s not talk shop. You’re an artist, 
Mr. Corthell. What do you think of our house?”’ 

Later, when they had said good-by to Corthell, and when 
Jadwin was making the rounds of the library, art gallery and 
drawing-rooms—a nightly task which he never would intrust 
to the servants—turning down the lights and testing the 
window fastenings, his wife said: 

** And now you are out of it — for good.”’ 

‘TI don’t own a grain of wheat,’’ he assured her. 
got to be out of it.’’ 

The next day he went downtown only for two or three 
hours in the afternoon. But he did not go near the Board of 
Trade Building. He talked over a few business matters with 
the manager of his real-estate office, wrote an unimportant 
letter or two, signed a few orders, was back at home by five 
o’clock, and in the evening took Laura, Page and Landry 
Court to the theatre. 

After breakfast the next morning, when he had read his 
paper, he got up, and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
looked across the table at his wife. 

““Well,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now what’ll we do?’’ 

She put down at once the letter she was reading. 

“Would you like to drive in the park?’’ she suggested. 
“It is a beautiful morning.’’ 

‘““M—m—yes,”’ he answered slowly. 
drive in the park.’’ 

But she could see that the prospect was not alluring to him. 

“‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘no, Idon’t think you want todothat.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I do, either,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Laura, I just about know that park by heart. Is there any- 
thing good in the magazines this month?”’ 

She got them for him, and he installed himself comfortably 
in the library with a box of cigars near at hand. 

‘* Ah,’’ he said, fetching a long breath as he settled back in 
the deep-seated leather chair. ‘‘ Now this is what I call solid 
comfort. Better than stewing and fussing about La Salle 
Street with your mind loaded down with responsibilities and 
all. This is my idea of life.’’ 

But an hour later, when Laura— who had omitted her ride 
that morning —looked into the room, he was not there. The 
magazines were helter-skeltered upon the floor and table, 
where he had tossed each one after turning the leaves. A 
servant told her that Mr. Jadwin was out in the stables. 

She saw him through the window, in a cap and greatcoat, 
talking with the coachman and looking over one of the horses. 
But he came back to the house in a little while, and she found 
him in his smoking-room with a novel in his hand. 

‘Oh, I read that last week,’’ she said, as she caught a 
glimpse of the title. ‘‘Isn’t it interesting? Don’t you think 
it is good?”’ 

‘*Oh—yes—pretty good,’ he admitted. ‘‘ Isn’t it about 
time for lunch? Let’s go to the matinée this afternoon, 
Laura. Oh, that’s so, it’s Thursday; I forgot.’’ - 

‘* Let me read that aloud to you,’’ she said, reaching for the 
book. ‘‘I know you’ll be interested when you get further 
along.’’ 

“‘ Honestly, I don’t think I would be,’’ he declared. ‘‘ I’ve 
looked ahead in it. It seems terribly dry. Do you know,”’ 
he said abruptly, ‘‘ if the law was off I’d go up to Geneva 
Lake and fish through the ice. Laura, how would you like 
to go to Florida?”’ 

‘*Oh, I’ll tell you,’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘ Let’s go up to 
Geneva Lake over Christmas. We’Jl open up the house and 
take some of the servants along and have a house-party.’’ 

Eventually this was done. Tlie Cresslers and the Gretrys 
were invited, together with Sheldon Corthell and Landry 
Court. Page and Aunt Wess’ came as a matter of course. 
Jadwin brought up some of the horses and a couple of sleighs. 
On Christmas night they had a great tree, and Corthell com- 
posed the words and music for a carol which had a great 
success. 

About a week later, two days after New Year’s Day, when 
Landry came down from Chicago on the afternoon train, he 
was full of the tales of a great day on the Board of Trade. 
Laura, descending to the sitting-room, just before dinner, 
found a group in front of the fireplace, where the huge logs 
were hissing and crackling. Her husband and Cressler were 
there, and Gretry, who had come down on an earlier train. 


““T’ve 


* All right. Let’s 

















Page sat near at hand, her chin on her palm, listening intently 
to Landry, who held the centre of the stage for the moment. 
In a far corner of the room Sheldon Corthell, in a dinner-coat 
and patent-leather pumps, a cigarette between his fingers, 
read a volume of Italian verse. 

‘It was the confirmation of the failure of the Argentine 
crop that did it,’? Landry was saying; ‘‘ that and the tremen- 
dous foreign demand. She opened steady enough at .83, but 
just as soon as the gong tapped we begantogetit. Buy, buy, 
buy. Everybody is in it now. The public are speculating. 
For one fellow who wants to sell there are a dozen buyers. 
We had one of the hottest times I ever remember in the Pit 
this morning.”’ 

Laura saw Jadwin’s eyes snap. 

‘IT told you we’d get this, Sam,’’ he said, nodding to the 
broker. 

‘*Qh, there’s plenty of wheat,’ 


answered Gretry easily. 


‘* Wait till we get dollar wheat — if we do—and see it come , 


out. The farmers haven’t sold itall yet. There’s always an 
army of ancient hayseeds who have the stuff tucked away — 
in old stockings, I guess—and who’il dump it on you all right 
if you pay enough. There’s plenty of wheat. I’ve seen it 
happen before. Work the price high enough, and, Lord, how 
they’ll scrape the bins to throw it at you! You’d never guess 
from what out-of-the-way places it would come.’’ 

‘*T tell you, Sam,’’ retorted Jadwin, ‘‘ the surplus of wheat 
is going out of the country—and it’s going fast. And some 
of these shorts will have to hustle lively for it pretty soon.’’ 

‘““The Crookes gang, though,’’ observed Landry, ‘‘ seem 
pretty confident the market will break. I’m sure they were 
selling short this morning.”’ 

‘‘ The idea,’’ exclaimed Jadwin incredulously —‘‘ the idea 
of selling short in face of this Argentine collapse and all this 
Bull news from Europe!’’ 

‘* Oh, there are plenty of shorts,’’ urged Gretry. 
of them.’’ 

Try as he would, the echoes of the rumbling of the Pit 
reached Jadwin at every hour of the day and night. The 
maélstrom there at the foot of La Salle 
Street was swirling now with a mightier 
rush than for years past. Thundering, its 


** Plenty 
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clique had evidently been formed, presumably of New York 
capitalists, who were ousting the Crookes crowd and were 
rapidly coming into control of the market. In consequence 
of this the price of wheat was again mounting. 

Another paper spoke of a combine of St. Louis firms who 
were advancing prices, bulling the market. Still a third said, 
at the beginning of a half-column article: 

‘* It is now universally conceded that an Unknown Bull has 
invaded the Chicago wheat market since the beginning of the 
month, and is now dominating the entire situation. The 
Bears profess to have no fear of this mysterious enemy, but 
it is a matter of fact that a multitude of shorts were driven 
ignominiously to cover on Tuesday last, when the Great Bull 
gathered in a long line of two million bushels in a single half- 
hour. Scalping and eighth-chasing are almost entirely at an 
end, the smaller traders dreading to be caught on the horns 
of the Unknown. The new operator’s identity has been 
carefully concealed, but whoever he is, he is a wonderful 
trader and is possessed of consummate nerve. It has been 
rumored that he hails from New York, and is but one of a 
large clique who are inaugurating a Bull campaign. But our 
New York advices are emphatic in denying this report, and 
we can safely state that the Unknown Bull is a native and a 
present inhabitant of the Windy City.”’ 

Page looked up at Landry quickly, and he returned her 
glance without speaking. There was a moment’s silence. 

‘‘T guess,’’ Landry hazarded, lowering his voice—‘‘ I guess 
we’re both thinking the same thing.’’ 

‘** But I know he told my sister that he was going to stop all 
that kind of thing. What do you think?’”’ 

‘*T hadn’t ought to think anything.”’ 

‘* Say ‘ shouldn’t think,’ Landry.”’ 

‘** Shouldn’t think, then, anything about it. 
to execute Mr. Gretry’s orders.’’ 

‘* Well, I know this,’’ said Page, ‘‘ that Mr. Jadwin is down- 
town all day again. You know he stayed away for a while.’’ 

“* Oh, that may be his real-estate business that keeps him 
downtown so much,’’ replied Landry. 


My business is 












“Well, don’t think for one moment that Mr. Curtis Jadwin 
is going to let any one get the betterof him. There’s noman 
—no, nor gang of men—could down him. He’s head and 
shoulders above the biggest of them down there. I tell you 
he’s Napoleonic. Yes, sir, that’s what he is, Napoleonic, to 
say the least. Page,’’ he declared solemnly, ‘‘ he’s the 
greatest man I’ve ever known.’’ 

Very soon after this it was no longer a secret to Laura 
Jadwin that her husband had gone back to the wheat market, 
and that, too, with such impetuosity, such eagerness, that his 
rush had carried him to the very heart’s heart of the turmoil. 

He was now deeply involved; his influence began to be felt. 
Not an important move on the part of the ‘‘ Unknown Bull,’”’ 
the nameless, mysterious stranger, that was not duly noted and 
discussed by the entire world of La Salle Street. 

Almost his very first move, carefully guarded, executed 
with profoundest secrecy, had been to replace the five million 
bushels sold to Liverpool by five million more of the May 
option. This was in January, and all through February and 
all through the first days of March, while the cry for American 
wheat rose, insistent and vehement, from fifty cities and cen- 
tres of Eastern Europe; while the jam of men in the Wheat Pit 
grew ever more frantic, ever more furious, and while the im- 
passive hand on the great dial over the floor of the Board rose, 
resistless, till it stood at eighty-seven, he bought steadily, 
gathering in the wheat, calling for it, welcoming it, receiving 
full in the face and with opened arms the cataract that poured 
in upon the Pit from Iowa and Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Dakota, from the dwindling bins of Illinois and the fast- 
emptying elevators of Kansas and Missouri. 

Then, squarely in the midst of the commotion, at a time 
when Curtis Jadwin owned some ten million bushels of May 
wheat, fell the Government report on the visible supply. 

** Well,”’ said Jadwin, ‘‘ what do you think of it?” 

He and Gretry were in the broker’s private room in the 
offices of Gretry, Converse & Co. They were studying the 
report of the Government as to the supply of wheat, which 
had just been published in the editions of the evening 
papers. It was very late in the afternoon 
of a lugubrious March day. Longsince the 
gas and electricity had been lighted in the 





vortex smoking, it sent its whirling far out 
over the country, from ocean to ocean, 
sweeping the wheat into its currents, sucking 
it in, and spewing it out again in the gigan- 
tic pulses of its ebb and flow. 

And he, Jadwin, who knew its every eddy, 
who could foretell its every ripple, was out 
of it, out of it. Inactive, he sat there idle 
while the clamor of the Pit swelled daily 
louder, and while other men, men of little 
minds, of narrow imaginations, perversely, 
blindly shut their eyes to the swelling of its 
waters, neglecting the chances which he 
would have known how to use with such 
large, such vast results. That mysterious 
event which long ago he felt was preparing 
was not yet consummated. The great Fact, 
the great Result which was at last to issue 
forth from all this turmoil was not yet 
achieved. Would it refuse to come until 
a master hand, all-powerful, all-daring, 
gripped the levers of the sluice-gates that 
controlled the crashing waters of the Pit? 
He did not know. Was it the mcment for 
a chief? 

Was this upheaval a revolution that called 
aloud for its Napoleon? Would another, 
not himself, at last, seeing where so many 
shut their eyes, step into the place of high 
command ? 

Jadwin chafed and fretted in his inaction. 
As the time when the house-party should 
break up drew to its close his impatience 
harried him like a gadfly. He took long 
drives over the lonely country roads, or 


tramped the hills or the frozen lakes, 
thoughtful, preoccupied. He still held his 
seat upon the Board of Trade. He still 


retained his agents in Europe. Each 
,morning brought him fresh dispatches, each 
evening’s paper confirmed his forecasts. 








office, while in the streets the lamps at 
the corners were reflected downward in long 
shafts of light upon the drenched pave- 
ments. From the windows of the room one 
could see directly up La Salle Street. The 
cable cars, as they made the turn into or out 
of the street at the corner of Monroe, threw 
momentary glares of red and green lights 
across the mists of rain, and filled the air 
continually with the jangle of their bells. 
Further on one caught a glimpse of the 
Court House rising from the pavement like 
a rain-washed cliff of black basalt, picked 
out with winking lights, and beyond that at 
the extreme end of the vista the girders and 
cables of the La Salle Street bridge. 

The sidewalks on either hand were en- 
cumbered with the ‘‘six o’clock crowd”’ 
that poured out incessantly from the street 
entrances of the office buildings. It was a 
crowd almost entirely of men, and they 
moved only in one direction, buttoned to 
the chin in rain coats, their umbrellas bob- 
bing, their feet scuffling through the little 
pools of wet in the depressions of the side- 
walk. They streamed from out the brokers’ 
offices and commission houses on either side 
of La Salle Street, continually, unendingly, 
moving with the dragging sluggishness of 
the fatigue of a hard day’s work. Under 
that gray sky and blurring veil of rain they 
lost their individualities, they became con- 
glomerate—a mass, slow-moving, black. 
All day long the torrent had seethed and 
thundered through the street— the torrent 
that swirled out and back from that vast Pit 
of roaring within the Board of Trade. Now 
the Pit was stilled, the sluice-gates of the 
torrent locked, and from out the thousands 
of offices, from out the Board of Trade itself, 
flowed the black and sluggish lees, the 
lifeless dregs that filtered back to their 
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‘Oh, I’m out of it,’’ he assured his wife. a 








‘* But I know the man who could take up 
the whole jing-bang of that Crookes crowd 
in one hand and ’’—his large fist knotted as 
he spoke—‘‘scrunch it up like an eggshell, by George.’’ 

Landry Court often entertained Page with accounts of the 
doings on the Board of Trade, and about a fortnight after the 
Jadwins had returned to their city home he called on her one 
evening and brought two or three of the morning’s papers. 

““ Have you seen this?’’ he asked. She shook her head. 

‘* Well,’ he said, compressing his lips and narrowing his 
eyes, “‘we are having pretty —lively —times—down on the 
Board these days. The whole country is talking about it.’’ 

He read her certain extracts from the newspapers he had 
brought. The first article stated that recently a new factor 
had appeared in the Chicago wheat market. A ‘‘ Bull’’ 


“ BOUGUEREAU ‘FILLS A PLACE’” HE ANSWERED. 


“BUT I CANNOT ADMIRE HIS ART” 


‘* Laura is terribly distressed,’’ Page wenton. ‘‘I can see 
that. They used to spend all their evenings together in the 
library, and Laura would read aloud to him. But now he 
comes home so tired that sometimes he goes to bed at nine 
o’clock, and Laura sits there alone reading till eleven and 
twelve. But she’s afraid, too, of the effect upon him. He’s 
getting so absorbed. He don’t care for literature now as he 
did once, or was beginning to when Laura used to read to 
him; and he never thinks of his Sunday-school. And then, 
too, if you’re to believe Mr. Cressler, there’s a chance that he 
may lose if he is speculating again.’’ 

But Landry stoutly protested : 


level; for a few hours’ stagnation, till, in the 
morning, the whirlpool revolving once more 
should again suck them back into its vortex. 

‘* Well,’’ repeated Jadwin, shifting with a movement of his 
lips his unlit cigar to the other corner of his mouth—‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of it?’’ 

The broker, intent upon the figures and statistics, replied 
only by an indefinite movement of the head. 

‘* Why, Sam,’’ observed Jadwin, looking up from the paper, 
‘* there’s less than a hundred million bushels in the farmers’ 
hands. . . That’s awfully small. Sam, that’s awfully small.” 


‘It ain’t, as you might say, colossal,’’ admitted Gretry. 

There was a long silence while the two men studied the 
Gretry took a pamphlet of statistics from 

(Continued on Page 20) j 


report still further. 
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@Rivalry is the spice of love. 
@Small sins make big rascals. 
@Persistency makes a probability of a possibility. 


@ Paradoxical as it may seem, the spoiled child is 
generally too fresh. 


@The world is smaller to the fugitive than to the man 
who is seeking him. 


@Bridges burned behind one are not so important 
as those burned in front. 


@The statesman realizes that mud is thicker than 
water on the road to Fame. 


@A boy who would rather have a family tree than a 
dog isn’t worth considering. 


@Men work for necessities. It is only for luxuries 


that they are willing to steal. 


@The prettiest girls always marry the homeliest men 
and have the ugliest bulldogs. 


@The man who can and won't is not so exasperating 
as the man who can’t but will. 


@ There are few politicians as good as they claim to be 
or as bad as others think they are. . 


©The politician does not care about the strange bed- 
fellow so long as he has an easy berth. 


@The secret of happiness often lies in being ignorant 
of the mean things people say about us. 


@There are always two sides to a story, and the 
scandal-monger wishes there were more. 


@The Lord helps those who help themselves, but 


He doesn't forget those who help others. 


@The pain a dentist causes is remembered tonger 
than any suffering he may have prevented. 


@Even the bald-headed man may take some conso- 
lation from the fact that he was born that way. 


@Gratitude for expected favors is usually more active 
than the appreciation of favors already received. 


@‘‘ It is easy to make money,’’ remarked the nail- 
keg philosopher, ‘‘ but it is hard to lose it—mighty hard.’’ 


@The only time a man really feels that he is too old 
to learn is after he has finished his freshman year at college. 


@The effort that is made and fails is of more value 
than the unexecuted plans that might have been successful. 
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The Province of Manhattan 


T SEEMS pretty evident that something is going to crack in 
New York before long. The materials of which States 
are made are not calculated to resist such a strain as the 
political conditions there impose. In the late election the 
metropolis piled up the greatest Democratic majority in its 
history, and this was offset in the rest of the State by the 
greatest Republican majority ever known before the abrormal 
period following the panic of 1893. 

Plainly New York politically is not one State, but two, 
joined by an artificial bond that is under tremendous tension. 
South of the Westchester line there is a State as uncompro- 
misingly Democratic as any part of the Solid South. North 
of it there is a Republican State as adamantine as Vermont. 
And the political divergence is merely the symbol of a deeper 
discord. The very things that gave Coler his 122,000 major- 
ity in the metropolis gave Odell his 130,000 in the country. 
The tax policy that was resented in the city brought votes in 
the rural counties. If the Republican vote had disappeared 
in Manhattan the same cause would have wiped out the 
Democratic vote up the State. 

It is a question whether the interests of all concerned would 
not be promoted by a divorce between these discordant part- 
ners. New York would make twosuperb States, each ranking 
among the greatest in the Union. There would be twice as 
many places as now for ambitious politicians, and elections 
would be relieved of the gambling element of uncertainty. 
Rural Democrats who wanted offices could move to the city, 
and metropolitan Republicans could emigrate to the country. 
National politics would be purged of a most demoralizing 
element. . Instead of a huge ‘“‘ pivotal State,’’ ready to throw 
thirty-nine electoral votes to one side or the other for the price 
of a few thousand floaters, there would betwo States of about 
twenty electoral votes each, balancing each other comfortably, 
with no occasion to raise campaign funds for either. 

Speaking of governing without the consent of the governed, 
what is to be said of a situation in which a majority of 122,000 
is absolutely suppressed by a hostile majority in another and 
unsympathetic body politic? Under present conditions New 
York City is not a self-governing community. It isas clearly 
a subject province as Alsace. Ina few years the case will be 
reversed. As the city is growing so much faster than the 
country it will command a majority of the whole, and then 
the rural regions will feel the domination they now exercise. 
Perhaps both sides may agree then that in a case of so much 
incompatibility each would do better by itself. 


a 


After Thanksgiving 


AN AMERICAN, tramping through Switzerland last sum- 
mer, was puzzled by the difference that he found among 
the inhabitants of Haute-Savoie. 

He said to his guide one day, ‘‘ You mountaineers are of 
the same blood as the people in yonder valley: you have the 
same religion, the same language, the same schools. But 
you are all vigorous in mind and body, and they are all dull- 
witted. They have goitre and scrofula. They are little 
better than cretins. What makes the difference?’’ 

“** We live on the upland,’’ the man said promptly. ‘‘ The 
sun shines on us. They are in the marshes under the fogs.’’ 

There is a text for a sermon which any man can preach to 
himself. 

Take another text with the same meaning. 

A week or two ago one of the magazines published a paper 
by a colored woman in which she recited afl the miseries of 
her race, from slavery and lynching down to the petty social 
snubs given her by ill-bred whitewomen. The sole utterance 
of her life evidently was a litany of woe, vindictive, angry — 
a cry like Esau’s to God, loud and exceeding bitter. 

In Philadelphia there is to-day an educated negro who is 
trying to make a life for himself, his wife and boy. So far 
he has obtained no better work than cooking. 

But on the walls of his cheery little house there are photo- 
graphs of the successful men of his race—the good old 
Professor Crummles, at Atlanta; William Still and John 
McKee, shrewd, honest Philadelphia merchants who amassed 
millions; Paul Dunbar and Booker Washington. They all 
call out ‘‘ Courage!’’ to him. 

So this poor black cook proudly tells his son about them 
every day and urges him to study and to work and to pray, 
and makes his home wholesome and happy, that the boy may 
be like them some day. He lives on the heights; his chance 
for success there is good. There is no chance of it down in 
the fogs. 

We take our examples from among colored people because 
they of all Americans are just now making the hardest fight 
against circumstances. 

But each one of us has to fight some circumstance. It may 
be poverty ora torpid liver or a dull brain or vicious temper. 
Every man knows what is in that pack on his back. Whatever 
it is let us carry it up to high ground, and once in the sun let 
us stay there. 

Once a year, on Thanksgiving, we all scramble up higher. 
There is something in the day besides turkey and mince pies; 
most of us have an honest throb at heart when we remember 
that He— whoever He may be—has been kind to us. 
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But the next day there is a slumpin X. Y. stock, or we read 
of a divorce trial and feel filthy within, or we groan over the 
horrors of a coming labor war, and down we go. 

Why not make a Thanksgiving of every day after the 
twenty-seventh? Why not call over to ourselves each morning 
the property we own besides X. Y. stock ?—the healthy diges- 
tion, the kindly, fun-loving neighbors, the glimpse of the hills 
from the windows —and other things which we can name only 
to Him. 

Instead of the yellow journals suppose we read for an hour 
before breakfast a page of Thackeray or Stevenson, or those 
old poems we used to know by heart, or—the long-closed 
Bible? Why not give the soul a daily bath as well as the 
body? It would be as strengthening as a tussle with 
Indian clubs, too, to remember the times in our lives when 
we had been unusually unselfish and generous. The meanest 
man has been a hero sometime. If we rose to such a height 
once, why not again? 

Homely, dull things to do, perhaps, but they will help us 
out of the mud and fog in life to the uplands. 


as 
Less Work for the Doctors 


‘ 


| ae more important and encouraging as ‘‘signs of the 

times ’’ than any developments in politics or industry are 
the advertisements of physical culture systems and health 
foods and other means for promoting a sound body. The 
enormous increase in this kind of advertising within the past 
five years means a sudden enormous increase in intelligent 
public interest in health. And that means oncoming genera- 
tions with purer, stronger blood and therefore with clearer, 
more active, more courageous brains. And that, in turn, 
means that all the problems of living, personal, social, polit- 
ical, will be met and taken care of. 

Some one once said that the peoples of Asia were enslaved 
because they did not know how to say ‘‘No.’’ But back of 
this vacillation lay poor health—the universal Asiatic com- 
plaint, due to a universal neglect of health, mitigated though 
it was by the sanitary regulations imposed under the guise of 
religious ordinances. No physically robust people was ever 
enslaved or was ever retrogressive. The first warning of the 
downfall of the Roman Empire before the hardier Northern 
races was the wretched throngs of weaklings in the pestilence- 
haunted cities of the Mediterranean. Heretofore in the 
world’s history civilization has meant decay, because it has 
meant taking a nation’s best from the healthful open-air toil 
of the country and decaying and degenerating it in noisome 
cities where the very ideals of happiness involved destruction 
of health. 

And our civilization of overabundant food, of exercise- 
ending street cars, and of all manner of muscle-saving and 
therefore muscle-decaying machinery would have meant 
speedy ruin to us of the modern world had it not been for the 
progress of sanitary science and of interest in things sanitary. 

The first fruit of this progress has been the doctrine of the 
relative importance of drugs and the passing of the ‘‘ family 
doctor ’’ —two developments that are so rapid that we hardly 
appreciate them as yet. The other day Sir William Treves, 
the eminent English surgeon, announced what England 
seemed to regard as the amazing discovery that pain is not 
an evil, but a good—a friendly sentinel rousing the garrison 
to repel the invader, disease. 

It is a grand advance that we have made in discovering 
that the body does not wish to get sick, does not accidentally 
get sick, but on the contrary wishes to stay well, and will stay 
well if its owner is not ignorant or reckless. This discovery 
will make two great changes in our system of education. 

The first will be the teaching of breathing. To breathe 
properly means health, long life, capacity for work. Yet 
to-day how many people know how to breathe, have learned 
how to supplement Nature’s somewhat clumsy device for 
carrying on the breathing function automatically? How many 
people, of the millions who are anxious that their children 
should iearn spelling and reading and ciphering and manners, 
give a thought to their children’s learning to breathe? 

The second great educational change will be in the matter 
of diet. In this country and in nearly all of Europe except 
France we are still eating the things our forefathers managed 
to digest when they were toiling and sweating terribly in the 
open air. 

Nature made the appetite for food keen because she had to 
deal with conditions in which the food supply was short and 
hard to reach, and, if the appetite had not been keen, the 
animal would have easily given over the struggle. Weignore 
the changed conditions and use Nature’s no longer necessary 
bait as an excuse for stuffing ourselves three times a day and 
eating between meals. If it weren’t that sanitation is so 
much better nowadays, and cooking also, the consequences 
would be even severer than they are. As it is, we suffera 
great deal from ‘‘ overwork’’ and ‘‘ nervous prostration,”’ 
don’t we? 

It is pleasant to eat to satiation. It is comfortable to take 
no exercise and to breathe lazily in one corner of the lungs. 
But it isn’t the way to be long-lived and healthy. And it is 
the way to let the other fellow who breathes and exercises and 
eats properly distance us. Hence the growth of interest in 
health and the decline of interest in drugs and doctors. 
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MONSIEUR de BLOWITZ 





EVERY great man 
you may, by dili- 
gent study, dis- 
cover one certain 
quality that made him what he is 
—or was, for some great men are 
dead. I have seen a goodly num- 
ber of great men in my day. 
Usually I have been able to spot 
the essential quality in them— 
whether it were brain or brawn, 
genius or impudence, luck or 
vanity, tyranny or human kindness. 
I have never met a great man 
whom I could not (to my own 
wicked satisfaction) tie a label to 

















and put away in some critical 
M. HENRI DE BLowi!tTz pigeonhole. Well, mes enfants, for 
FROM A PAINTING BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT the last two years I have been 
ee ee wandering about in the shadow 


which encircles De Blowitz. Dol 

know him? Not in the slightest. Still, since he is a great 
man and must be labeled and pigeonholed I have put him 
away in that drawer of my car/onniére upon which is written 
““ Mystery.’’ 

Who is M. de Blowitz? 

Upon my word I do not know. 

I open the latest biographical encyclopedia and I read— 
will you look over my shoulder and read it with me?— this: 


Blowitz (Henry, George, Stephen, Adolphe, Opper 
of Blowitz): born in 1825; was naturalized as a 
Frenchman in 1870. 


Then follows a page account of what he has done since 
1870. But it’s a far cry from 1825 to 1870. What happened 
in those years? You suggest that I might have asked 
M. de Blowitz to answer this question. I had the same idea 
myself one morning. He was sitting 
in an easy chair outlined against the 
broad window of his study, a big man 


. was merely a bureau for political gossip. 


By Vance Thompson 


man. Having studied De Blowitz he said to him one day: 
** You can do this work better than I can—so I’m going.’’ 
And he went to what Kansas or Nebraska I have forgotten 
for the moment —to found a socialistic colony of honest men 
which failed. 

Oliphant was off to what new world he knew not; De Blowitz 
had found, or made, his opportunity. He was the Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Times. I should like to explain 
what that means, but only the professional journalists — per- 
haps of them only a score—would understand what it does 
mean. You will understand readily enough that the Times 


is the leading newspaper of the world; you cannot compare it 


to the yellow journal that comes in with your morning coffee; 
the Times is more than an institution—it is England. Its 
sensitive tentacles reach across the globe. Therefore the 
man who represents the Times in Paris— where the currents 
of all national interests cross and clash —is not a journalist; 
he is a diplomatist; or, in more meaning words, a maker of 
events. Even in Oliphant’s day the Times office in Paris 
That it is an insti- 
tution is due wholly to De Blowitz— it was he who made it, 
as, perhaps, he made himself. Diplomatist among diplo- 
matists, he is more powerful than any of them, because he 
works in the interests of the whole rather than in that of a 
part. His loyalty to the Times is unquestionable. Yet that 
seems to be merely an incident in his career. He does not 
so much represent the Times as he has made the Times 
represent him—so that day by day the Times seems to be a 
cinematographic reproduction of this large, staunch, myste- 
rious old man in the quilted-silk dressing-gown. He has 
spun a web around the globe— news of whatever happens in 
Europe or America or the Orient comes trembling along the 
filaments of his web and he smiles and knows and acts. 


profane this silent office; then he shuffles 
you into a narrow, tall, respectable library 
look at thousands of 
books takes your card to the 
great man. Him you A mysterious curtain 
drops and you see M. de Blowitz in adoorway. The light is 
on that big, domed, full-browed head; you see that first— 
then the famous fluttering necktie and the roomy, muscular 
body of the man. You comprehend, as you see him, how it 
was that he leapt the wall of Versailles palace one night and 
sent abroad a piece of news that changed the politics of Europe 
—this muscular old man who looks like the elder Dumas. 

‘* Come in,’’ he says with that fine politeness which seems 
almost feminine, so fine it is—*' Come in, I am charmed ——’ 

And he bows himself into a big chair near the window and 
you find yourself sitting opposite him with the light on your 
face, feeling that M. de Blowitz is your oldest, best and 
surest friend. You have come to interview him. After an 
hour you go away and you find (when you think it over) that 
you have told him all about your father and mother and grand- 
mother, your aunt who ran away with the lieutenant and 
whose children are now in Roehampton, about your wife and 
children and the girl you loved and, though she jilted you, 
will love for ever and ever —all this you have confided to that 
mysterious old gentleman in the big chair by the window, 
while he (the rogue) has told you absolutely nothing. 

That is the way you interview M. de Blowitz. 

M. de Blowitz’s Parisian home is in the Rue Greuze, just 
off the Avenue Henri Martin. While Madame de Blowitz was 
alive (she died a few years ago) the most marvelous dinners 
in this marvelous Paris were given in the big, English-looking 
dining-room, where a painted fortune looks down upon you 
from the picture-frames. Madame de Blowitz was the most 
accomplished hostess in Paris. Since her death there have 
been fewer fétes in the Rue Greuze. And yet—lI state a fact, 
which I am ; -rmitted to state here —there is not living to-day 
more than one reigning sovereign who has not put his legs 
under that broad mahogany tabie. 

M. de Blowitz is a very busy man and yet 
you would never know that he works, should 


and leaves you to 
while he 


see no more. 





—with a huge torso in which life could 
find elbow-room and take its ease—a 
huge head, modified by long, drooping 
whiskers and healthy hair—for the rest 
I saw only a pontifical dressing-gown of 
wadded silk. His legs were crossed 
Oriental-wise; he sat there looking 
straight at me with bluish, mysterious 
eyes. I would as soon have tried to 
interview the Buddha. 

Whence came he? From what misty 
rim of the Orient? From what Galicia 
— from what home-ties— from what dim 
incubator of energy and greatness neither 
you nor I nor any man, save M. de Blowitz 
himself, knows. In that red crisis of 
the Franco-German War he appeared iu 
Paris, dimly. In the records you will 
find the date of his naturalization —that 
is all. He was not a young man then. 
Within six months he made Thiers 
President of France. You fancy I am 
exaggerating? Let us go back to the 
documents of the day. It was on January 
28, 1871, that arrangements were made 
for the knuckling under of France to 
Germany. A Parliament was got to- 
gether at Bordeaux to establish some 
sort of a government. The Bonapartists 
and the Royalists were in a majority. 
And yet—no one knows quite how unless 
it be M. de Blowitz—after quarrelsome 
days Thiers was made (March 17) chief 
of state—a republic was established, 
and Thiers led the war to what end you 
know and created a new France. What 
was it De Blowitz did then? Mystery. 








you see him from one dawn to the 
dawn. His ideal of a dinner is twelve 
people—four men and the other seven 
women; he admires women and believes 
in their honesty and power far more than 
casual observers do. When dinner is over 
and the women have gone to the drawing- 
room, M. de Blowitz smokes his cigar and 
talks to the men-—I beg your pardon, he lets 
the men talk to him. All this time you 
fancy he has been merely an idle, charming 
host? A perfect host and charming he has 
been, Sut not idle. 

**Will you join the ladies?’’ he says; 
** we will finish the evening at the Opera.’’ 

Then he will vanish—in half an hour 
he will come again, but in the mean time he 
will have dictated his daily article to the 
Times; his carriages wait at the door— 
they whisk you down to the Opera; you 
listen to the music, and somehow or other 
your kindly host seems to pervade the 
music and the glittering opera house— you 
look up and he is gone. The mysterious 
man! He may be scribbling in the gloomy 
Times office; he may be hobnobbing with 
the King of the Belgians— all you know 
is that he has slipped out of your ken. 
When you go downstairs after the opera is 
over you get into the De Blowitz carriages. 
They roll away on their rubber tires. 
They carry you to some supper-room, where 
you find De Blowitz installed (iike Buddha) 
at the head of the table! The mysterious 
man! 

M. de Blowitz spends his summers on 


new 





the Normandy coast at Les Petites Dalles, 





That is the only answer to anything 
about M. de Blowitz. When the Germans 
left France —it cost France one thousand 
millions of dollars in insect-powder to get rid of them— 
M. de Blowitz was already established in Paris. He was work- 
ing for Laurence Oliphant, the correspondent of the Times. 
For the first few months he was an insignificant figure in 
the bustle of that great office. Oliphant, however, marked 
him and studied him. Perhaps you may have a literary 
recollection of Oliphant. He was a man who bulked big over 


his generation —a poet, a mystic, a soldier; he had carried a 
fragment of liberty into the dim edges of the Orient before 
he became the London Times man in Paris; he was a diplo- 
matist, too—altogether a rare man. 
peace. 


He loved liberty and 
For these ends he toiled, as adventurer or newspaper 








M. HENRI pe BLOWITZ IN HIS STUDY 


Of him may be said what Pope said of Bolingbroke: ‘‘ He 
knows more of Europe than all Europe put together.’’ 

If you care to meet this amiable, patient, calm, smiling, 
watchful and unreadable man—who plays with empires as 
your little Willie plays with marbles—I shall be glad indeed 
to take you to his office, his home and his country-house. 
First, the Times office. 

M. de Blowitz receives from five to seven. You come from 
the glare and tumult of the boulevards into a broad, quiet 
court; you mount two pairs of stairs and ring an electric 
button; comes then an oldish, meek man, with whiskers like 
a butler, who asks you in a whisper why you have dared to 


a little fishing hamlet which owes its fame to 

him. There on a wooded cliff he built his 

summer home, half-chateau, half-chalet, and 
christened it the Lampottes. His life there is that of an English 
country gentleman. Morton Fullerton has etched a charming 
picture of M. de Blowitz at the Lampottes; read here : ‘‘ Toward 
three o’clock in the afternoon, indeed, almost daily, M. de 
Blowitz has an amiable habit. He walks down with members 
of his family, and the guests who are staying with him, to the 
pretty bathing-cabins, in front of which stretches an improvised 
awning, and, picturesque in his colored flannels, he sits him- 
self down with a cigar to watch the bathers. He, the most 
distinguished of European critics, is here and now the cbject 
of many curious and admiring observations. He holds here 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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The 
Roderick 


A swagger, 
all calf 
lace boot 
for street 
wear. 











$5 
Shoe 
Economy 


means that you 
can buy The Flor- 
sheim Shoe for a 
Five Dollar bill— with 
the same and bench 
work —same leather —trim- 
mings —finish—you would pay 5 
$8 to $12 for to your shoemaker, 
and have a perfect anatomical fit as well. 

No secret about it— more shoes over the 
same last—-a hundred skilled workmen in- 
stead of one—modern tools—tons of fine 
leather and — the knowing how. 


‘= 


| 
Ask any dealer who handles The Florsheim Shoe | 
—he'll tell you more about them, or write us, 

we'll send you FREE, the NEW EDITION of | 
“ The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting." 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim“ KUSHEN-SOLE" fi 
tir ed and tender feet. Makes wailk- 
ing @ joy. Made anatomically The 


Fl 


ceamien m Way. 








MORE SATISFACTION AND ECONOMY 
in Helmet Brand collars than any other make. They 
stand the severe test of the modern laundry and 
At leading 


always fit well, loo! ok well and wear well. 


dea 15c., 2 for 25c. Send for our new Style Book 
“Collars, Cuffs and Correct Doses. " Itis FREE. 
Corliss, Coun & Co., . 8, Troy, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our enameled Ladies’ watches will match any 
gown. Our Belt Watches are artistic and new. 
Gold and silver cased diminutive watches, as well as 
the larger styles, are illustrated in our booklets, which 
are sent on application. They also state the price | 
at which they can be purchased from any of the | 
Leading Jewelers. Every Watch Guaranteed. | 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


Try This Clock Free 
For Two Weeks 


Then decide whether you desire 
to join the Art Jewelers’ Library, 
whose members buy everything 
at wholesale. Send us your name 
and address to-day. 











Mercantile Nat. Bank Bidg., N.Y. City 





| Western president, 


| as the most polite man in the West. 


131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Ghe Reading Table 


A Broad Argument 


The Honorable Carroll D. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt selected as recorder of the 
Commission to adjudicate the issues of the 
coal strike, enjoys an enviable reputation, 
not only as a Statistician but as a man who 
invariably investigates both sides of a ques- 
tion before reaching an opinion. 

A story is told in Washington which well 
illustrates his impartial habit of mind. A 
politician, it is said, once asked Mr. Wright 
if he did not think there was much to be said 
in favor of a certain measure which he 


| opposed. 


Mr. Wright replied that there usually is a 
good dea! to be said on both sides of every 
question. ‘‘ Let me illustrate by a little 
story,’’ he continued. ‘‘ The president of a 
small Western railway once wrote to the 
president of one of the large Eastern systems 
inclosing an annual pass over his little road 


| and begging an exchange of courtesy. 


‘* The’ small Western railroad in question 


| boasts of a total trackage, including sidings 


and terminals, of less than thirty miles. 

‘‘In reply to its president’s request for a 
pass over the big Eastern line, the president 
of the latter wrote that he regretted his inabil- 
ity to grant free transportation over 3000 miles 
of railway in exchange for an annual pass 
over a road whose total length did not exceed 
the distance a man could walk in a day. 

‘I will admit,’ retorted the unabashed 
‘that my road is not so 
long as yours, but I would call your attention 
to the fact that it is just as broad.’ ”’ 


Two Western Luminaries 


Colonel James Hamilton Lewis is regarded 
When- 
acquaintance, 


ever he meets an 


however | 





humble that person may be, the Colonel lifts | 


his hat. 
has been with him a large element in per- 
sonal popularity. In this connection an 
excellent story is told at his expense. 

A newspaper man once had occasion to 
interview him, but saw him only a moment. 
They had never met before and they did not 
meet again until more than a year had passed. 
On this second meeting the newspaper man 
was writing a telegram in a district office. 
Colonel Lewis had been speaking to the 
operator and, turning, saluted the journalist, 
calling him by name. When the Colonel had 
gone out the gratified correspondent said to 
the operator, ‘‘ That was a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of memory for Lewis to know my name.”’ 

‘I can’t see it that way,’’ said the opera- 
tor; ‘‘Colonel Lewis asked me your name 
half a minute before he spoke to you.’’ 

At the Hotel Spokane in the city of that 
name Colonel Lewis for several months had 
been patronizing the bootblack of the house. 


His memory for names and faces | 


Upon nearing the stand the ever-polite Colonel | 
would take off his hat to the bootblack before | 


seating himself, but with the absent-minded- 
ness of genius he was in the habit of walking 
away Without paying for his shine. After 


a few months of this sort of thing the boot- | 


black ventured to speak to the hotel proprietor. 


| He was told that he must collect his own bills. 


He thereupon wrote to the Colonel at Seattle | 


a letter which concluded as follows: 
. “Like you, I try to make the world 
brighter, but I think, like you, I should be 
paid for it.’’ 

Colonel Lewis was delighted and in reply 
said: 

‘*] herewith inclose a check for twenty 


| dollars which will, I think, cover my indebt- 


edness. Please accept also my gratitude for 
your courteous patience, and know that I 
shall henceforth admire the brilliancy of your 


| wit as much as I dothe lustre of your shines.’’ 


An Up-to-Date Treasury 


Secretary Shaw believes in hard work. So 
do Assistant Secretary Ailes and Mr. Shaw’s 
Private Secretary, Robert B. Armstrong. At 
six in the morning Assistant Secretary Ailes | 
may be found splitting and sawing wood for 
exercise at his home on Clinton Avenue. 


They all get to the Treasury Department | 


before some clerks are out of bed. 


Mr. Ailes, who has charge of the personnel | 


exacts that every clerk 
entering or leaving the building between 9 KLIP-KLIP CO., 


of the Department, 


A. M. and 4 P. M. must register. 
Some of the employees protested to Secre- | 
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minerals. 
A mineral cabinet or useful desk ornament. 
send you the Paper Weight, express paid. 


Dept. M, 815-819 16th Street 


SPECIAL 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
MINERAL COLLECTION PAPER WEIGHT 





EDUCATIONAL— ORNAMENTAL 
Price, Complete, 50 Cents (Stamps or Money Order), Express Paid 


A mineralogist invented for us a novelty, consisting of a collection of Rocky Mountain Gold and 
Silver Ores, Agate, Spar, Malachite, Amazon Stone, Quartz Crystals, Petrified Wood, etc., all 
numbered and fully described. They are artistically arranged and mounted on a polished wood base 
under an oval-topped 3-inch magnifying glass. 
We are the exclusive manufacturers and sales agents for this bric-a-brac ornament. 

Send 50 cents (stamps or money order) and we will 
If you are not pleased we will return your money. 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO COMPANY 


A Ronettes color plateof Rocky Mountain minerals and a color plate 
of polished agates, each 
of photographic illustrations of Indian curios, baskets, odd and useful novelties to be 
had nowhere else, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps, or free with each order. 
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Every color of the rainbow glows from these 


DENVER, COLORADO 


9x11 inches in size, and a marvelous lot 











‘The Best Present 


for young persons of artistic tastes. Equally acceptable 
to their elders. Easily learned, pleasant, profitable, 
instructive. 


Our PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90, only $2.25 


Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and full in- 
structions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C. O. D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Regular value $3.00. 





40-p. Catalogue No. P 38 FREE 
Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for etching. We want you to have it. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 











{MUSIC AND FUN! ) 


THE VICTOR 


Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings Your Choice! 
Sousa’s Band, Popular Songs, Vocal Quartets, 
Cornet Solos Minstrels, etc. ‘lone loud and true 
to nature. Everyone can afford one. New bar- 

gain prices. Catalog and information free, 


LYON & HEALY, 12 Adams Street, Chicago 














KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure | 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child, 
Silver steel, nickel- 
» plated. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 


Faye 





570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 





No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 


PATENT 


| tary Shaw, who laid the matter before his | ent is allowed. Write for Juventor's Guide. 


assistant. Mr. Ailes is a mathematician. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 





price if your 
dealer has tit. 25¢ | 





A Romance 
of the Rail 


An entertaining little booklet just 
issued by the LACKAWANNA RAILROAD. 

Handsomely illustrated and _ con- 
taining an amusing love story. 

Send two cents in postage stamps to 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
and a copy will be mailed you. 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Gas Plant for 94.9, 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 
than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet G. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
end Stereopticons. 








BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY 


The Girls, any industrious, honest person, young 
or old, can have their pay in cash selling 


Battles’ Reliable Seeds 


We furnish stock, sample case and the meaus 


No outlay required. 
wi ill not 
‘ Battles’ 


of building up a vy ing trade in your own locality. 
interfere with an er business. Illustrated booklet, ‘ 
Plan,"’ gives full in information and reports from others. Address 


Dept. E, PRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, New York 


WE WANT LADIES 
Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 






















l Wr To the Man 


Outdoors 


enact 
i 

If your work carries you outdoors 

—little or much—and you want to 

be free from colds, coughs, and dan- 

gers of damp and wintry weather, and 

you want to be free from weighty over- 

coat and muffler, try WRIGHT’s HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR. Outside, it is perfect in finish 

and workmanship. Inside, it is the Fleece 
of Comfort that makes 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


different from all other “health” garments 
—a weaving of loops on loops that keeps 

the body warm, takes up the perspira- 
| 


tion, allows perfect ventilation, without 
P . 


chill. And Wright’s costs no more 
is not only the best soap for 


than any other underwear worth 
toilet and bath but also for 



















having. At dealers. Our book, 
“Dressing for Health,” free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street 





shaving. Pears was the in- 


ventor of shaving-stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 









His $] POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis- 
Pull factory 
Does 
Yours? y 
Sey SHUMATE 

s 


DOLLAR RAZOR 


*“*THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER”’ 
Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 


process temper. to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yor BOOK. Send for it. 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
For branch offices see Munsey's, Argosy, Everybody's, etc 











"because it is the only rfectly hygienic 
mattress. Made of K: ay a Tey eth fibre 


which simply connect vetain moisture nor 


pack down, We'll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


and pay all express charges both ways if 
ou don’t want to = it. Will you try it? A 
autiful book about beds free. Send for it. 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO. 
Dept. M ‘ 








Our unique method of selling 

may interest you. Where no 

dealer sells our pianos we sell 

4" practically bring our 

‘ e Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms oy - adh door. 


We will quote 
you our lowest 


rices, explain our Easy Pa —— 
as available in the most remote village in the nited 
States as if you tte in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 

road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





We teach you be pe at your home by our Automatic 
Transmitter for 


00 per month. Particulars and testi- 
monials mailed free. 
National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 








| Treasury building. 


He summed up the situation as follows: 
There are five thousand employees in the 
If, under more lax regu- 


| lations, three thousand of them should average 


a tardiness of ten minutes a day, the total 
day’s tardiness would be thirty thousand 
minutes. As a Treasury day, deducting a 
half-hour for luncheon, is six and a half 
hours, the loss to the Department, calculated in 


terms of individual service, would amount to | 


seventy-six and nine-tenths days every day. 
In a secular year, say of three hundred days, 
this would reach the astonishing aggregate 
of seventy-six and nine-tenths years, and all 
because individual tardinesses of ten minutes 
were overlooked. 


Secretary Shaw saw the point. The result 


was that instead of modifying the order, the | 


time-card exactions were made more binding 
than before. 

The more progressive among the clerks wel- 
come the modern methods. Mr. Armstrong’s 
order requiring each of the ten thousand 
letters received daily to be stamped with elec- 
trically operated time devices, showing the 
hour and minute of its arrival at the various 


| divisions to which it goes for consideration, 





and enjoining the mailing of an answer thereto 
before 4 Pp. M. of the day the letter arrives, 


has caused the fear of time to fall upon the | 
| whole Department. 
Last week the following conversation was | 


overheard between two Treasury women: 

‘*T used to have time,’’ said one, “ 
some of the magazines and new books during 
office hours, but I’m getting frightfully behind 
in literary affairs now.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ said her companion, “‘ 
the difference. 
minute for my crocheting.”’ 


How Governor Taft Saves Time 


Governor Taft is a large man and at first 
glance might appear inclined to move pon- 
derously. There is, in fact, little to suggest 
in his ordinary movements the strenuous life 
he really leads. But though he does not lay 
about him at random, every stroke counts. 

His recent visit in Washington gave a 
chance to observe some of his methods of 
work. In the carriage to and from Secretary 
Root’s house, where he was a guest, Governor 
Taft was to be seen arranging documents pre- 
paratory to dictating to a stenographer. 

At one time when he had occasion to take 
a train out of Washington he sat in his office 
in the Insular Division of the War Depart- 


to read | 


we all realize | 
For my part, I don’t get a | 


| ment and continued dictating matters of | 





state until the last moment. Then he rose, 
calmly went to his carriage, instructing the 
stenographer to accompany him. On the way 
to the station the dictating was resumed, and 
at the train another stenographer, who had 
been previously assigned to the trip, was in 
waiting. Dismissing stenographer number 
one the Governor began with stenographer 
number two. As the train pulled out he was 
seen busily engaged. He has at nearly all 
times a stenographer at hand, and he is able 
to accomplish an almost incredible amount 
of work. p 

While being shaved or having his boots 
blacked he dictates letters or memoranda. 

His deliberate persistence and his employ- 
ment of many minutes and hours that 
ordinary men waste have enabled him to stand 
the strain of a position which might easily 
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break down the health of even a more robust 


man. 


Red 
One Idea of Happiness 


pore the upper Potomac, between Great 

Falls and Harper’s Ferry, Grover 
Cleveland, when he was President, 
great delight in fishing 
men and fishermen of the vicinity many ‘in- 
teresting incidents of the eminent visitor’s 
outings are repeated. 


found | 
Among the canal | 


At the place on the Potomac known as | 


Point of Rocks the President was fishing one 
day and with democratic simplicity chatting 
with some canal boatmen. One of the latter 
remarked that people in that vicinity were 
very glad to see the President enjoying him- 
self. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the President, ‘‘ there are two 
ideal states of happiness in this world, and 
one of them is to fish and catch something,’’ 
and he pointed to his string of bass. 

‘“ What’s the other happy state?’’ ventured 
one of his auditors. 

‘““The other great felicity,’’ replied the 
President, pointing to one of the members of 
his party, who had been casting his line dili- 
gently and with great enjoyment but without 
other visible results, ‘‘ is to fish and not catch 
anything.’’ 











The Work of a Million Men 


The concentrated results of lives of research, invention, discovery, the 
latest word that science has to say— all are found in 


THE NEW 





It is NEW, it is not a Revision. 


boundaries ; 


Now in Course of Publication. 
15,000 Pages 


contributors and information regarding a 


Readers Subscribing Now 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 





INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS: 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876- 
1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Columbia University. 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 


(Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors) 


SOME INDISPUTABLE FACTS 


It is the ONLY new Encyclopedia published in English during the last ten years. 

In FULLNESS, COMPREHENSIVENESS and extent and beauty of LLUSTRA- 
TIONS, it so far exceeds any other Encyclopedia in English as to be comparable only 
to the great GERMAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA of Brockhaus and the Meyer. 

It is not a Dictionary, a mere word-book, but a true Encyclopedia, a summary of 
all knowledge, the gist of all learning from the beginning of history down to to-day. 

It is copiously and richly illustrated with full-page plates—100 of which are 
in color —cuts in the text, maps and charts. 
together would make a volume the size of Webster’s Dictionary. 
are complete and embody all the latest changes in Geographical and Political 
the charts show graphically the facts of Historical interest, 
Mineral deposits, Agricultural products, etc. 


17 Royal Octavo Volumes 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES— Free 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen 
plates of maps, colored and plain illustrations, names of 


Special Discount to The Saturday Evening Post 


and our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 




















The illustration alone if brought 
The maps 


DODD, 
MEAD & 
‘s) COMPANY, 
New York 
Please send, with- 
out cost to me, the 
sample pages of the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
containing descriptions, sam 
ple pages, colored maps and in- 
formation regarding discount and 
little-payment plan for THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST readers. 
Name 
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We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with anythree letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A mer 25c 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 


ree. 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nish 
BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 








by Mail in American 
ae oo Econom- 
Law. Eminent 
fo xt endorsed by 
Senator Spooner, 
Ex-Gov. Boutwell, 
J. Bryan and leading publicists. 
Ful uli Commercial, and Aca- 
demic departments. Text-books Free to 
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our students. Tuition nominal. 


Catalogue and particulars Sree. 
Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence 
School 
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The AMERICAN BOY 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper iu the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: Itentersintotheir life 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to _ succ 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 
ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and send to 














SYSTEM 


A Monthly 
Magazine 


for three months’ 
trial subscription. 
Learn what its ex- 
perts know about 
increasing sales, 
handling. corre- e 




















spondence, “* book- 
less" book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufacturing, 
banking, publishing, insurance, the pro’ jons. ap up- 
to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. Full year $1.90. 
THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Muskegen, Mich. 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(50th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 
(50th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn 
“A brilliant and beautiful story.” Illustrated. 


$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(204 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


“ Barrie at his best.”” $1.50. 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


Every poem a new poem. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS— ALL 


75 cents. 








ALL BOOKSELLERS, OK 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 














What finer Christmas gift than a 


Grandfather ( Clock 


dds beauty and dignity to the home, 
- d there's comfort in its reliable ac- 


curacy. 
Our ** Oliver Cromwell "’ Hall Clock 
is, as its name implies, a good, honest, 


-size jock, finely made, beau- 
tifully finished, and with heavy, old 





style 8-day t movement, striking 
bours and half-hours on » 
-toned cathedral Not a 


cheap mantel clock mot ement (simply 
with large hands and k ne rod), but a 
movement which we y guarantee 
for 5 and which is built to last 
a or more. 

CASE—has same fine workmanship 
and finish which puts our clocks tm @ 
class by themselves, with long polished 
turnings, finely carved top, brass urns, 
moon “shaped ¢ joor, panel, ase. Full hall 
clock size, 744 ft. high by 19 in. wide. 
mo —is made to our order 
from an old hall clock model and is the 
only movement obtainable today in 
which each runs ina 

brass (ike the jewels of a 
watch), insuring the old-time accuracy 
and long life. eavy brass weights, 
long pendulum, large ball, old style 
crank key. 

Special Xmas Prices Pri" sny. 


where in U. 8. if you mention 7Ae 
Saturday Evening Post. With enam- 


EN 


dial 
Flemish oak $38.75, polished golden 
oak or birch mahogany $42, solid 


mahogany $52. 
Extra Special. Until Christmas, 
will put on our beautiful Victor 
brass » having polished brass raised 
figures, gun metal figure ring, ormolu 
brass back ground and raised orna- 
ments, together with working moon 
dial, keeping track of the moon changes 
— for only $5 extra (worth $15). 

(We can also furnish the oak or birch mahogany case with a good 
yl long- pendulum spring movement and enamelled dial 
at teday by mail or telegraph. Entire satisfaction 
and ai delivery fully guaranteed. aga ts limited and 
these prices will uot be repeated. Catalog 


Linn Murray Fura. Co., Ltd., Grand! Rapids, Mich. 





before that 
have genuine Oak soles. 


Convinces you buy, 





Regals 
Our booklet explains the test and lists 
63 New Fall Styles for Men 


and Women. Free on Request. 


THE REGAL, SHOE 
762 Summer Street BOSTON 
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‘Between the Lines 


ing influence upon the output of books | 


M* ANDREW CARNEGIE’S stimulat- 


is to be increased. As an author he 
has added a few books directly, and as the 
founder of numerous libraries he will 
undoubtedly be responsible, first and last, for 
much additional bookmaking. Now comes 
the organization of the great Carnegie Fund 
of ten millions for the promotion of original 
research, and it is reasonably certain that 
this will involve the production of many 
books. Much sage advice has been proffered 
regarding the building of laboratories, the 


endowment of observatories and a multitude | 
of other projects, but it is altogether probable | 


that when the organization is effected, late in 
the year, it will be found that original scien- 


| tific research on the part of individuals will 


| be the chief object. 


How these individuals 
are to be selected is one of the many ques- 


| tions which are being most seriously consid- 


ered by competent experts, but it is evident 
that the results of the scientific investigations 
will be formulated in theses and reports, and 
these will be published. Since these publi- 
cations will have a distinctive character on 


| account of the uniqueness of the endowment 


fund, and the responsibility involved in its 


| application, the quality of the publications 


| will be regarded as primary essentials. 


becomes a matter of peculiar consequence. 
Paper which will be durable, careful print- 

ing and unexceptionable mechanical details 

The 


| books will be manufactured under the direct 


| 


(without moon attachment), | 


we 
Hugo | 


- cation 


supervision of the officers of the Fund, and 
doubtless published bythem. Probably they 
will be put forth without copyright, since they 
will be intended for the information of schol- 
ars, and they will be distributed to institutions 
of learning and to great libraries. It will be 
a most interesting new departure in publi- 
Though the reports of the Govern- 
ment’s scientific departments are familiar 
| enough, the publication of the original inves- 
tigations made under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Fund should, and doubtless will, 
have an importance and a character which 
will render them distinctive. 


Some Millionaire Authors 


Mr. Carnegie himself now has a substantial 
list of books to hiscredit. Some fifteen years 


have intervened between his first book, 
Triumphant Democracy, and his recent 
volume of addresses and essays. When 


Triumphant Democracy appeared its some- 
what overexultant note provoked criticisms, 
but wisdom is justified of her children, and 
American democracy has certainly triumphed 
abundantly since. The lighter side of the 
steel king’s life was illustrated when he took 
a hand in the preparation of a book on coach- 
ing in England. His last book preaches the 
gospel of success, and assuredly no one has a 
better right to speak. On the strength of his 
authorship of books proper to literature Mr. 
Carnegie was elected a member of the 
Authors’ Club, of New York. The club now 
occupies a handsome suite of rooms in the 
Annex of the Carnegie Music Hall. Some 
years since the club gave Mr. Carnegie a 
reception. Of his ewn literary work he spoke 
most modestly. He made no claims to 
special consideration as author, but expressed 
his appreciation of his membership with a 
convincing simplicity and modesty. 

In the case of another multi-millionaire 
author it is said that literary modesty was not 
a distinguishing quality. At about the time 
that Triumphant Democracy was published, 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor dawned on the 
literary horizon as theauthor of Valentino, an 
Italian historical romance of the sixteenth 
century. ‘“‘In Rome,’’ began Mr. Astor, 
““on a crisp December morning in the year 
1501, Monsignor Roccamura, Governor- 
General and Prelate of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, stood at the rampart of that fortress 
gazing upon the eddying Tiber at his feet, 
upon the houses opposite, and upon the Alban 
hills stretching away southward in varying 
tints of verdure.’’ It is a style which might 
be termed turgid, but the story was relieved 
by some able bits of fighting, and was by no 
means bad. Yet the public received it with 
scant favor, and disappointment at the failure 
of his literary ambition as well as his political | 


| aspirations is said to have had something to 


do with Mr. Astor’s self-expatriation. 
Undeterred by this experience, Mr. John 
Jacob Astor followed his cousin’s example. 
His own tastes are scientific rather than 
literary. His mechanical accomplishments 
include the ability to drive an engine, and 
one of his favorite studies has been astron- 
omy. Very naturally he drew upon this 
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An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Reading 
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of furniture. Compactly 
folded; shipped in box 
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ameled. Handsome booklet FREE. ve 
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Recollections 
of a Remarkable Man 


COLONEL McCLUuRE, acquaint- 
ance of every president from Fill- 
more, Pierce and Buchanan down 
to Theodore Roosevelt, trusted 
counsellor of Abraham Lincoln, 
editor of the Philadelphia Times 
for 25 years, man of affairs, and wide acquaint- 
ance with all our public men, has just written a 
large 500-page book of his Recollections, in which 
he points out to the young men of to-day the wonderful 
eager made by our Republic during the 50 years he has 

een at the forefront, watching the trend of events. It is 
pronounced a most valuable contribution to history, but is 
not like history at all, for it is as fascinating as a newspaper 
story, and out of the usual lines. Every man born since the 
war, or with sectional prejudice in his veins, or narrow views 
of politics and policies, should read it. Nothing of more 
veal value could be thought of as a Christmas present to a 
young man with a bent for politics, or a lively interest in 
national affairs. It will broaden and liberalize his views as 
no other book we know of. Pamphlet P, showing sample 
pages, sent to convince. 


Price $3.50 in half leather binding ; $3.00 in full cloth. 
THE SALEM PRESS CO., Salem, Mass. 

















Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging - $10.00 
Telephone, complete, roe 50 and 5.95 
Bells . 0 











Electric Door 3 
Electric Carriage Lamps . 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns - 2,00 
8.00 jteries . - 3.95 
12.00 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits . . . 2.25 
Battery - $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . . 2.00 
Electric Railway . ‘ - 3.50 


Pocket Flash its ° - 1,50 
Necktie Lights . T5cto 3.00 
Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. The lowest price 
in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


= Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 






COURSE IN 
Physical 


Culture 
Without Apparatus 


ror 1Q cents 


Send for Standard Chart of Physical Culture 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It shows 
you by carefully prepared illustrations how to develop 
each and every part of your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps or silver. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Chateau == Frontenac 





QUEBEC 
Quebec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- 
posed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing air is the 
of life which thousands have vainly sought in Florida's 
No grander views are to on found in the 


milder climate. 
world than those from the CHATEAU , and 
in winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 
summer. Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, 











Hockey, etc., abound to the heart's content. 
ARCTIC 


PARKER'S ‘sexs 


(Trade Mark d) 
Ideal ete and bath sli pre, 
Knitted fabric, with so’ 
wool fleece. 
rubber boots. 
fort, health, conve- 
nience. All sizes, 25c.; 
dealers or by mail. 
Parker pays | Packer pays pomage, peda of thos Z.1 H, PASERS, Dept. 








CHANCE seveveresss0\ 


per week and upwards 

Men and women wanted every where to op- 

O FE erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 
remarkable recommending features ; previous 

A experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 


KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 












C E N T U RY yr Se tboeton, Mase. ton St, 





Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You cop make BIG 


the Public. Nothing affords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
singly low cost. 
ne 


ny > and 

specia! nen fully ex- 

plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


LACE CURTAINS 
ea At Factory Prices oa 


We show the latest and best features, and 
invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, 
which we think will be convincing and 
will cost you nothing. 


SANITARY MFG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. A 
233 S. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woon cAatheR 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorate your homes. Large 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, music- 
stands, bags, pocket-booksand a hundred otherarticles 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occupation. 
You need not be an art to masterit. Send for pro- 
spectus. D. McCARTHY, Director National School of Caricature, 

Dept. P, 5 World Dellding, New York City. 





































s \ The SUN 


more than daylight. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CoO. 








The “SUN” Outshines Them All 
Burns 90 per cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas — costs but little 
Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 

Write for Our Liberal Terms to Agents. 
Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 


‘INCANDESCENT 
LICHT 

















Box 603, Canton, O, 

















SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


) Laughlin 


Fountain 
Pen 




















MS Our Special Xmas Offer 
$ GUARANTEED 
rd = FINEST GRADE 14K. GOLD PEN 
ed YOUR x 
iy CHOICE W 
— 3 
Ir 
POPULAR Postpaid > 
STYLES toany ‘le 
FOR ONLY Address lal 
b> |zi 
BY REGISTERED MAIL & EXTRA fj a 
Unconditionally ()\@ 
Guaranteed. Satisfactory, 8 
or Money Refunded 


Our Extraordinary 
Offer 


You may try the for a week. If 
ou like it, remit ; if not, return 
it. Ever read or hear of any’ thing fairer? 

The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is fit- 
ted with highest grade, large size, 14k 
gold pen, of any desired flexibility (fine, 
medium or stub pen as desired). Either 
style, richly gold mounted, for presen- 
tation Purposes, $1.00 extra. 

y not raat a_dozen of these pens 
hristm: resents for your 
friends? aes you will not be able to 
secure anything at t! times the 
price that will give such continuous 
pleasure and service. Everybody appre- 
ciates a good Fountain Pen. fety 

ket pen holder sent free of charge 
with each pen. 


Illustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
style; on right, gentlemen's style 


Lay this POST Down 
‘and Write NOW 
ADDRESS 
LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
772 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 











The cheapest screenings 
or commonest soft coal is 
made to yield best heat- 
ing results in houses 
equipped with 


Hot Water or Steam 


The apparatus is now simply and cheaply 
erected in old homes without in any way 
altering the house. Send today for valu- 
able booklet. 


APNERICAV RADIATOR COMBANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. D 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


bs 9! os Gs os eG oo oo 


HAPPYFOOT 


* keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walkinga pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 









HAIR 
INSOLES 









g tte Wis. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


\ oer Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 


Styles. Alonogram Stationery. Best work. 100 V isiting- 
Cards T5c, "nalapled and Valuable Booklet, ** Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind, 


CO | NS Bought and sold, Selling list 











FREE, Buying list, 10 cents 
St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co. 
1003 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 











| knowledge in his romance 2 Ja Jules Verne, 
| which was entitled, A Journey in Other 
Worlds. Various amusing tales are told of 
the secrecy observed in the preparation of the 


| book and the care with which the author’s 


incognito was preserved until the book was 
ready to be launched. When the announce- 
ment was finally made there was a stir in 
newspaperdom, and the volume of free adver- 
tising was all that the most exacting author 
could desire. Nevertheless, while A Journey 
probably gained a fair success, it is said that 
the author was dissatisfied, and as yet he has 
not repeated his venture into the literary field. 


Of Interest to the Collector 


Of a very different order is the making of 


| éditions de luxe which has been done by other 


millionaires. A superb book on the famous 
Restigouche salmon river was prepared by the 
late Dean Sage, of Albany, bibliophile and 
fisherman, who was stricken down in camp 
on his beloved river. The late William T. 
Walters, whose magnificent art collections in 
Baltimore include an array of Chinese porce- 
lains which is possibly the choicest in the 
world, followed up the private publication of 
various art books with the preparation ofa 
monumental book on ‘‘ Oriental Ceramic 
Art.’’ Artists made water-color drawings 
from costly porcelains which Prang, the dean 


| of American lithographers, reproduced with 


| Walters’ love of art. 


marvelous fidelity. Chinese types were 
imported from the Orient, and an English 
expert who had lived long in China prepared 
the text. Some copies were sold, the price 
being the modest sum of $500, but the work 
was really simply an expression of Mr. 
Unhappily he did not 
live to see its completion, but all his ideas 
were carried out by his son. Another costly 
example of the finest bookmaking is the superb 
work on Jades prepared under the direction of 
Heber R. Bishop, of New York, whose remark- 
able private collection is held in honor by 
amateurs. Thus far Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
has been a collector rather than a maker of 
books, but with the multiplication of his 
treasures of paintings, porcelains, tapestries, 
and all manner of objects of vertu, possibly 
he may be moved to the private publication 
of some memento of his treasures. At pres- 
ent Mr. Morgan’s collections are divided 
between Europe and America. Very natu- 
rally he objects to the absurd duty which 
America assesses upon the importation of 
works of art. There is absolutely no connec- 
tion, but the mention of this overpowering 
name suggests an essay at an epitaph written 
by an English journalist when the Shipping 
Trust was announced. Two lines were much 
as follows: 
Here lies Mr. Morgan beneath this stone, 
And God now runs the world alone. 


The Rage for Subscription Editions 


Apropos of costly books, the recent announce- 
ment of a subscription-book publisher is 
nothing if not impressive. He has selected 
a French novelist of considerable vogue many 
years ago, whose work is characterized by an 
astonishing absence of reserve. This prolific 
realist, a realist of the frankest kind, 
published according to the announcement in 
editions whose prices are staggering even in 
this day of five million or nine million dollar 
palaces for steel kings. There is to be one 
supreme édilion de luxe limited to a few sets 
at the modest price of $100,000. There are 
to be other editions at $50,000 and $25,000. 
The ways of bookmakers and bookbuyers are 
often past comprehension, and the exact rea- 
sons for an investment of $100,000 in the 
voluminous works of this outspoken novelist 
will remain a mystery to most of us. 

The reason for another costly book pub- 
lished a few years since was more obvious. 
It was called The Book of Wealth, and 
object was to picture the luxurious environ- 
ments of the Vanderbiits and others whose 
names are synonymous with gold. The price 
was $2500, and it is said that it met with a 
considerable degree of success. At the pres- 
ent time many elaborate editions are made of 
standard authors which depend largely upon 
‘‘hand-painted’’ illustrations, which are 
copied in water-colors from pictures usually 
made in Paris and reproduced in _ photo- 
| gravure. These illustrations are colored by 
| hand, and the quality of the paper, and par- 
ticularly the richness of the binding, bring 
| the prices of the limited editions up into the 
hundreds and even the thousands. There 
are assuredly books for all manner of readers. 


| The multi-millionaire can invest a hundred 


thousand dollars inasingle set. Forthe sum 


| of five cents the messenger boy can possess 


himself of a most absorbing ‘‘ shocker.’’ 





is to be | 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Club Closing 


Our Shakespeare Club has only a few sets of the splendid International Edition of 
Shakespeare left at its disposal, and it is certain that they will be distributed in a week 
When they are sold there will be no more sets at half price and on the easy 
No lover of Shakespeare, no student or general reader, should let this 
Im Send the coupon today and a set will be forwarded to you for ex- 
If you act promptly, 
this opportunity to secure the best Shakespeare at half price. 


| 












or ten days. 
payment plan. 
chance go by. 
amination, express prepaid. 





accurate Cambridge text. Zv 


with the set. 


cents a day’. 


ly adver- 


Critical Comments : 2s is the om 


sed edition in ext 

ence—in less than 40 

Volumes — containing Critical Comments on the plays and 

characters selected from the writings of eminent Shakespear- 

ian scholars. These comments make clear the larger mean- 
ing of the play and the nature of the characters. 


Complete Glossaries : 





Immediately follow 
ing each play is a full 
Glossary, giving the 
meaning of every obsolete or diffi ult word. other edi- 
tion contains Glossaries as complete and full as the ese, anc 
other edition contains the Glossaries in the same, volumes as 
the plays. 


Arguments: 





Preceding each play is an analysis of 
the play—called an “Argument ""— 
written in an interesting story-telling 
style. If you do not care to read the entire play, you can 
read its plot and the development of its story through the 
Argument. 


the regular subscription prices. 


the coupon and mail it to us today. 


you a cent. 


FRE 


passage in any of the Plays or Poems. 
speare can be bought for less than $6.00, 
more to the average reader than a Concordance. 


° complete Index of Sh: 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. 





Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes— 7,000 Pages — Size, 8 x 5's inches 


The International Shakespeare 


The International Edition will be an ornament to your Library and you can show it 
to the greatest Shakespearian authority living —if you happen to meet him—with the 
assurance that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. 
ervihing that 
including the Sonnets and Poems — and a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz is included 
There are 400 illustrations — art plates in colors, rare wood-cuts and photo- 
gravures—and the sets are handsomely bound in half-leather and cloth. 
worry over the obscure passages and muddy type 
Shakespearian Library can be bought on our Club plan for a trifling outlay of a few 


No Other Edition Contains: 


Entire Sets Sent on jaciadinis 


We are so confident that this edition will please the most exacting buyer, 
that we are willing to send complete sets for examination. 
is necessary if you wish to obtain a set before the closing of the Club. 

resent prices a set of this edition is a rare book bargain. 
22.00 fora set in half-leather and $18.00 for a set in cloth — about one-half 
You may pay in little payments of 


$1.00 a Month 


To be sure of a set at the Club prices, you had better cut off 


Seciety 
) << 18 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
Please send me on 
We will send you a set for approval, prepaid, a 


leisurely inspection (express paid by us), and if it is not satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense without costing 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free 
espeare’s works 
by means of which the student can readily find any 
No Concordance of Shake- 
and this volume is worth 
None of the 
other widely advertised editions contains a Topical Index. 


you will be in time to participate in 


It reproduces the famous and 
Shakespeare wrote is given complete— 


Ja Don't 
of a trashy edition when a complete 


is the only edition 
published that gives 
two full sets of Notes 
tin connection with each y — Explanatory Notes for the 
a reader and Critical Xx tes for the critical student or 


scholar. 
. 
Study Methods * plete Method of Study for 
each play, consisting of Study 
Questions and Suggestions — the idea of the editors being to 
give in the set a college course in Shakespeare study 
so much interesting ma- 


A Life of the Poet : 
terial concerning Shake- 


speare himself. There is a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz, with critical estimates of his character and genius 
by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephens and other writers. They 
are vivid articles — interesti ing from start to finish —and they 
relate all that the world ready Anows about Shakespeare. 


Two Sets of Notes : T's 





This edition contains a com- 





+ No other edition contains 





























But prompt action 
At the 
The prices are 


The 
University 


set of the New a 
national 


half-leather with Index a 
Method of Study. _If satis- 

factory l agree to pay $1 with- 
in 5 days and $1 month 
thereafter for 21 months; if not 
satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. 


Name ... 


Street 


City 


In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months 
P.- 11-29. 





sal 

















HOME SEAKCHLIGHTS 


Always Ready for Instant Use 


By peabiog 3 lever, a steady, brilliant, strongly re- 
flected electric light is ob- 
tained. Illuminates the 
darkest corner instantly. 
Handy at bedside, and in all 
cases of emergency. Takes 
the place of lamp or candle, 
without need of matches, or 
danger of fire. Will last for 
years. Price, prepaid, $2.00. 
Extra — for recharg- 
ing, 35e. 

Send or booklet FREE. 
WM. ROCHE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 

40 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Squabs are raised in one month, tring dig 
Drices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. se your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here E somethin, on eon t into. 
Facts given in our F’ OOK, “ How 
to Make Money With ner Os a 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 





If You Have Talent for 


| DRAWING# 


cut this out and mail it with © 
} your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
43 6with terms and twenty por- 

iM traits of well-known news- 
he 


paper artists and illustrators. 
Studio 85 World Bidg., N. ¥. 






NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE. 








Penmanship 2 'vesscns Soot Seer: 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Best, Most a Sey Finest Course in Writing ever offered. 


t penmen contributed. 
A $2 BOOK FOR a. READY DEC. 1. 
Hoffmann 


-Metropoli 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 
tam Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





} : Before deciding where to 
California Resort trons urcwintsr write to 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract - 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths, 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs FP. 0., California 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
payment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DO IT: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph —select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
it and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 

REMEMBER : We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 

































changes, allowing the full price paid in 


"Tr Is satisfactory. 
to send us money with 


until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 


For instance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun's or Bracdstreet's 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top. in 
credit an 

All you need to do is to make a selec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 
of our Liberal Credit System. There is 
nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or 
in fact anything that you would not 
experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance : suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
get $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
but §5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, for we will cheerfully 

und any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
st Dept. 4-X 

} 92, 94,96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 











15 CENTS 


GETS THIS 


5650 AUTOMOBILE 


The OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 


Weight, 800 pounds; omnge of speed, 3 to 20 
miles per hour; > we of running, % cent per 
mile; price, 
Pai 15 cents (8 2c. mrs ag 
3 months’ trial subscription 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome magazine for book- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, omy Management, Book- 
orthand, ay poe 

Law, She con Higher 
tion ‘and Cost Lewmomee. Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Calcula- 


EB. H. BEACH, EDITOR Arithm si 


tions, etc. a@ zear. 


Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send 
your subscription 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
51 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


exchange for other goods ora larger | 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that | 








every Diamond; make liberal ex- | 


you have paid, if the goods are not | 


oxder, but you need not pay a penny | 


Our references are any bank in America. | 





| ahead without soliciting money from the sale 


| and therefore be inclined to invest. The 
| advice of deponent is—not to invest. The 
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A Tenderfoot on 
Thunder Mountain 


(Continued from Page 5) 


economic production, I feel justified in 
predicting a great future for this section. 
Of course one of the serious drawbacks 
to the country is lack of transportation 
and a long snow season, but the demon- 
stration of tonnage will bring with it 
not only one but several roads, as the 
country presents no serious obstacles 
to railroad building. With the Cceur 
d’Aléne and Buffalo Hump mines to 
the north and Silver City to the south, I 
see nothing unreasonable in predicting 
large mines on the same belt in this 
heretofore unexplored region. Do not 
understand me as in any way con- 
necting this section with the Thunder 
Mountain country, as my investigations 
there were limited and would not permit 
of my speaking for or against it.’’ 


Now this much credence is to be given to 
Hunter’s statement, no matter what sort of a 
man you may happen to think he is: If the 
Big Creek country does not turn out as he 
has represented it to his clients he will lose 
his job. For his clients have nothing tosell. | 
In fact none of the properties herein men- 
tioned is owned by companies offering stock 
for sale.» The men who own these prospects 
are able to develop them. If there is any 
money to be made when the prospects become 
mines, these men will keep it. It may be 
convenient to operate the mines through cor- 
porations and the stock will be properly 
listed, but it will not go on the market. At | 
least that is the intention of the men who 
owned these properties this fall. They are 
following the advice of the old song which 
says, ‘‘ When you get a good thing, save it, 
save it; when you get a good thing, save it 
till you die!”’ 








For the Ear of the Small Investor 


The attitude of investors who have actually | 
got into the Big Creek country is that of the 
man who bought a big ledge on Smith Creek 
near the Empress properties, and replied when | 
they asked him why he didn’t buy another 
property: ‘‘ Well, if I’ve got anything I’ve 
got enough. That ledge there is worth 
$50,000,000 or not a penny. I’m not sure 
which, bat I’m going to see.’’ 

It is altogether likely that a wagon road 
will come to Big Creek next summer and with 
it will come stamp mills for such of these prop- 
erties as shall become real mines. A little 
mill, capable of handling in a year enough 
ore to developa really great mine, may be put 
up on Big Creek, after the wagon road arrives, 
for six or seven thousand dollars. Ifa prop- 
erty has any sort of prospects with a wagon 
road running to it an owner can borrow that 
much money on it, and development may go 


of stock in the open market. This explana- 
tion of the situation seems to be due to the 
readers who may see tempting offers of 
Thunder Mountain mining stock next spring, 


country may be infested with wildcat schemes 
with the Thunder Mountain or the Big Creek 
brand on them. But unless some reputable 
expert passes upon a proposition, the small 
investor should not touch it. 

Mines may develop this winter on Big 
Creek as great as the Homestake, which has 
paid nearly one hundred million dollars in | 
dividends. This is possible. But on the | 
other hand, frauds as magnificent as ever | 
disgraced the country will follow the great 
development. There is nosilver lining with- 
out acloud! If thes~ zreat mines do develop, 
every citizen of the <~ :ntry will get his share, 
for the great increas: of gold will give an 
impetus to every line of trade. It is just as 
well to let the rich grow richer, if they grow 
rich in gold mines, for they can afford to lose 
if they lose; and anyway the law of the talents, 
‘to him that hath shall be given,’’ will oper- 
ate in spite of the poor man’s protest. The 
law is as old as the universe. No chance 
discovery of gold in Idaho’s hills can change 
it. But it never affected the world’s happi- | 
ness, and never in the world’s history can 
affect it so little as now. For what we call 
creature comforts are given to nearly all who 
care to possess them, and the keys to all the 
world of learning and the latchstrings of such 
content as learning brings are in every one’s 
hands. After a man is sure of three meals a 
day, a comfortable bed to sleep on, a bit of 
grass to play on, and afriend to talk to and 
plenty of work to keep him from rusting, 
nothing else is of real importance. Nature’s 
stamp mill may have ground gold out of the 
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A Christmas Gift 


which comes 


Fifty-l'wo Times 








Ghristmas MILLIONS of people are 


wondering what to get as 
Christmas remembrances for rela- 
tives and friends. Most of them 
are looking for gifts which will be 
really appreciatedand enjoyed, but 
which can be bought without too 
great an outlay. Can you think 
of a present which, at an expense 
of $1.00, will give more pleasure 
than a year’s subscription to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Such a gift only starts on Christmas Day— it con- 
tinues fora whole year. It comes to your friend 
fifty-two times as a pleasant reminder of your 
kindness. 











To make the remembrance still more acceptable, 
we have arranged a peculiarly graceful way 
of announcing it. A dainty four-page card, 
of appropriate design, printed in colors, will 
be sent to any person for whom a subscription 
is ordered as a Christmas present. On the third 
page of this card is “A Christmas Greeting,” 
in which it is stated that we have been in- 
structed by (the name of the donor being 
written on the card) to enter the subscription 
and to send it each week for the ensuing year. 








Do not forget to give your own name as well as the 
name and address of the friend who is to receive the 
subscription, and to state it is intended as a Christmas 
gift. We will mail both the card and the first copy so 
as to be received on Christmas morning.- Send in your 
orders as early as possible, then there will be no possibility 
of delay in entering because of the Holiday rush of orders. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE publishers of SUCCEss have issued 

an exquisitely engraved twelve-leaf Cal- 
endar. This Calendar is one of the finest 
examples of the famous Colortype Process, 
which excels lithography in its beautiful soft 
tones and colorings. The twelve designs are 
original paintings made for SUCCEss by Amer- 
ica’s leading artists, and represent subjects of 
general and inspirational interest. The orig- 
inal of the one for December, herewith shown 
in miniature, is a most exquisite painting by 
the famous artist, J. C. Leyendecker, repre- 


senting ‘‘ The Three Wise Men of the East.’’ | 


| less devices in which well-taught men of the 


The Success Calendar will be sent entirely 
free of charge and postpaid to any address 
on request. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
Dept. P, 756 University Building, New York 


CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated. $1.50 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

LEA RN A PROFITABLE 
TRADE AT HOME 


OUR COMPLETE COURSE IN 


ENGRAVING 


With Tools and $5 20 00 





















Materials . 
WRITE FOR AMERICAN ‘scHOOL OF ENGRAVING 
PROSPECTUS. (Room 2)— 30 E. 14th Street, New York 











Beautiful Evergreen Christmas Trees 


delivered express paid anywhere in the U. S. 
eee fect in diameter, $1.50 


6“ “ 3.00 
SOUTHERN HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
with red and white berries. sone 22s. eetyeenmm, post- 

id, $1.00. FREE—with each order received before 


Jecem 10, a selected sprig of Mistletoe. Dealers should 
write for special prices for Trees and Mistletoe in quantities. 


The Forest Products Co., P. 0. Box 15, Columbia, Tenn, 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 


All about them in our 156 page catalogue. 
Mailed free. Des Moines Incubator Co. 


Dept. 548, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 






















I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
e tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
-M, 


1421 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 








| gold at the foot of the rainbow it may build 


| up in the wilderness, make civilization wax 


| would have been if Thunder Mountain had | 
| hidden its gold and men had never found it? 


| ample of what the man of will and brain can 


| the late Lord Lytton’s phrase—and yet he 





Idaho rocks by the ton, and for all the average 
man should care whoever gets it should be 
welcome to it. 

The road to Thunder Mountain may be 
black with men next year, and asthe year 
grows old some men may come back over the 
road weary from carrying gold. And others 
may stay in the hills and find happiness. 
For the chief glory of gold-hunting is in the 
chase and not atthe endof thehunt. Forifa 
man does not love the hills, if he does not find 
joy in life in the open, and rejoice in trying 
his strength on a steep hill or across a cliff, 
if he does not find peace and comfort in work 
though it be hard and grimy, if he has no 
pleasure in heavy feet at night and a hard bed 
and a simple meal—these gold-hills have 
nothing for him but torments, and all their 
gold will be ashes to him when he touches it. 
Or if he takes it away and would make it serve 
him, the gold will curse him and mock him 
and burn his hands like coals. And yet men 
do not curb their lusts with the wisdom of the 
race. Wise saws about the folly of men who 
try to buy real happiness with money will not 
stop one man of all the thousands that will 
swing into the Thunder Mountain trail next 
spring. And if they really find the pot of 


an empire in the West, cause cities to spring 


strong in the desert; the course of a million 
lives may be changed and the destinies of | 
nations; but will one soul be happier than it | 


And that is the riddle of the sphinx again. 


Editor's Note —This is the fourth and last paper 
by Mr. White on the Thunder Mountain gold 
strike. 


Quad 
Monsieur de Blowitz 


By Vance Thompson 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


a little court on the shingle beach. Brightly- 
dressed women gather to him from every point 
of the compass; while he who has his emis- 
saries in every quarter of the world, and whose 
subtle influence is felt at each episode of the 
European movement, gives himself up with 
pardonable indulgence—under the ample um- 
brella—to the pretty trifles of glib women’s 
charm and chatter. Before he has enjoyed 
enough, and obedient to one of those harm- 


world often indulge, he retires from this 
charmed and, as I can affirm, charming circle, 
and climbs to the great villa on -the cliff. 
There are letters to be written and telegrams 
to be sent to Paris, and perhaps an article 
meditated during the afternoon.’’ 

M. de Blowitz affords a singularly fine ex- 


make of his life. Circumstances aided him 
very little. He had neither the collaboration 
of a great fortune nor the assistance of a 
well-known name. By his own efforts he 
craned himself into the position which no 
man ever held before and no man probably 
will ever hold again. No ruler of Europe 
has been so potent a factor in preserving 
European peace. Yet he is not a statesman. 
A master of journalism, who could instruct 
the most expert American reporter, he is not 
a journalist. He-checkmated Bismarck and 
‘cooked Count Munster’s goose’’—to use 


is not a diplomatist. He is De Blowitz. 
That is all you can say. An accomplished 
gentleman, a man of broad and cosmopolitan 
culture, expert in life, knowing men and 
women, he has entered the lists with a 
stronger lance and taken a wider career 
therein than any man of our day. His work 
will loom larger in the perspective of history. 
When the little negligible facts have dwindled 
into their due insignificance De Blowitz’s réle 
in the drama of the last thirty years will stand 
out huge and clear. In the mean time the 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT | 
will know this great, mysterious man better | 
than others do. His ‘‘ Blowitziana,’’ now | 
appearing in this magazine, will throw light | 
upon many a dark problem of latter-day his- | 
tory and will disclose, also, no little of his | 
baffling, cryptic personality. 
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Sandow’s 


for 1903 


Will contain during the year more than 1,000 pages 
of the most authentic information and instructions 
pertaining to Physical Culture, Hygiene and Recrea- 
tion. Fully illustrated, chaste and refined. It will 
contain not only the results of my own researches 
and experience, but also that of the world’s foremost 
educators and physiological experts. 

TO ALL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS at $1.00 each who send me their age, sex, 
height, weight, occupation, also the general condition of their heart, lungs, stomach 
and nerves, I will prescribe and immediately forward by mail, free of charge, a course 
of scientific exercises covering a period of twenty days, the practice of which will 
be both fascinating and health-giving, and will prepare the business man or woman 
for their work, or lay the foundation of perfect health for the child. 

During my future American tours I wish to meet personally, and examine my 
Postal Course pupils. With that end in view, I shall hereafter issue to every pupil 
a registered coupon, which will admit the owner to all my lectures and exhibitions, 
and also serve to fully identify my pupils whenever they call upon me for a private 
interview. Send ONE DOLLAR without delay for one year’s subscription, to 


EUGEN SANDOYW, Boston, Mass. 








In a Dainty Little Booklet 


Which we will send to any boy free, twenty-five 
out of more than three thousand bright boys tell in their 
own way just how they have made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a 
paying business outside of school 
stories of real business tact. 


hours— interesting 





$22 500 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be distributed 
NEXT MONTH among boys who SELL 
FIVE or more COPIES WEEKLY. 











Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. You can do the same. 
No money required to start. We will furnish ten copies the first week free of 
charge, to be sold at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale 
price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. Jf you will try it we 
will send the copies and everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 428 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















APROPOS OF THE HUNTING SEASON 


Don’t Scatter Your Shot 


If you are hunting for a place in which 
you can make good use of all your talents and experience, write us. 


We find positions for skillful, reliable, experienced men as managers, secretaries, treasurers, 
superintendents, expert bookkeepers, cashiers, representatives for insurance companies, trav- 
eling salesmen and solicitors for best business houses in the country. 




















for an honest, ener- 


THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, Registration for Business Men, 257 Broadway, New York 
getic man to make 


@> A CHANCE nics e 


est, ready-selling proposition. If you 
mean business write 


@. & C. Merriam Co. saz" 


For 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE | 
OTHERS FAIL 

Result of 78 years’ experience. 

Mo. ; lle, N. ¥.; Ete. 


Largest Nursery 
Fruit Book Free. 
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-. NABISCO S 


SUGAR WAFER 
\ Made in 
3 Many Flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 











Banking san 


Money in an Absolutely Secure Bank paying 


4% Interest 


Compounded semi-annually is money most advan- 
tageously invested. This bank accepts deposits 
by mail in any amount from $1 up. The names 
of its directors are a guarantee of sound, conserv- 
ative management. 


Write for Booklet B — on Banking by Mail 


DIRECTORS: 
H. C. FRICK J. M. SCHOONMAKER 
W. N. FREW D. E. PARK 
JAMES M'CREA H. C. FOWNES 
GEO. E. SHAW J. B. FINLEY 


P. C. KNOX 

R. B. MELLON 

F. J. HEARNE 

JOHN PORTERFIELD 


GEO. 1. WHITNEY 
H.C. M’'ELDOWNEY 
A. W. MELLON 
JAMES H. LOCKHART 


The Union Savings Bank 
Capital $1,000,000 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















100 crrosis BSC 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 





Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 
Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 
DAN MeCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City | 


PAPER, illustrated, 20 
POULTRY pages, 25 cents per year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
POULTRY AD 


'VOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 








THE SATURDAY 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a pigeonhole of his desk, and compared 


certain figures with those mentioned in the 


report. 


Outside the rain swept against the windows | 


with the subdued rustle of silk. A newsboy 
raised a Gregorian chant as he went down 
the street. : 

‘* By George, Sam,’’ Jadwin said again, 
‘do you know that a whole pile of that 
wheat has got to go to Europe before July? 
How have the shipments been? ’’ 

“* About five millions a week.’’ 

“Why, think of that, twenty millions a 
month, and it’s—let’s see, April, May, June, 
July —four months beforeanewcrop. Eighty 


million bushels will go out of the country in | 
the next four months—eighty millions out of | 


| less than a hundred millions.’’ 


** Looks that way,’’ answered Gretry. 
“* Here,’’ said Jadwin, ‘‘let’s get some 
figures. Let’s get a squint on the whole 
situation. Got a Price Current here? 


Let’s | 


find out what the stocks are in Chicago. I | 


don’t believe the elevators are exactly burst- 
ing, and, say,’’ he called after the broker, 
who had started for the front office —‘‘ say, find 


out about the primary receipts, and the Paris | 


and Liverpool stocks. Bet you what you like 
that Paris and Liverpool together couldn’t 
show ten millions to save their necks.”’ 

In a few moments Gretry was back again, 


journals, 

By now the offices were quite deserted. 
The last clerk had gone home. Without the 
neighborhood was emptying rapidly. Only a 
few stragglers hurried over the glistening 
sidewalks; only a few lights yet remained in 
the facades of the tall, gray office buildings. 

Before Gretry’s desk the two men leaned 
over the litter of papers. The broker’s pencil 
was in his hand, and from time to time he 
figured rapidly on a sheet of notepaper. 

“* And,’’ observed Jadwin after a while— 


| “‘and you see how the millers up here in the 
| Northwest have been grinding up all the grain 


in sight. Do you see that?’”’ 

““ Yes,’’ said Gretry; then he added, “‘ navi- 
gation will be open in another month up there 
in the straits.”’ 

‘** That’s so, too,’’ exclaimed Jadwin, ‘‘ and 
what wheat there is here will be moving out. 
I'd forgotten that point. Ain’t you glad you 
aren’t short of wheat these days?”’ 

““There’s plenty of fellows 
though,’’ returned Gretry. 

All at once as Gretry spoke Jadwin started 
and looked at him with a curious glance. 

‘* There are, hey?’’ he said. 
a lot of fellows who have sold short? ’”’ 

““Oh, yes, some of Crookes’ followers— 
yes, quite a lot of them.”’ 

Jadwin was silent a moment. Then sud- 
denly he leaned forward, his finger almost in 
Gretry’s face. 

** Why, look here,’’ he cried. 
see? Don’t you see——”’ 

** See what?’’ demanded the broker. 

Jadwin loosened his collar with a forefinger. 

“Great Scott! I’ll choke in a minute. 
See what? Why, I own ten million bushels 
of this wheat already, and Europe will take 
eighty million out of the country. Why, there 


that are, 


** Don’t you 


| his hands full of pamphlets and ‘“‘trade”’ | 





‘* There are | 





ain’t going to be any wheat left in Chicago 


by May! If I get in now and buy a long line 


of cash wheat, where are ail these fellows | 
who’ve sold going to get it to deliver to me? | 


Say, where are they going to get it? 


Come | 


on now, tell me, where are they going to get | 


ar” 


desk, consulted his penciled memoranda, then 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets with a 
long breath. Bewildered and as if stupefied 
he gazed again into Jadwin’s face. 

“* Great Scott!’’ he murmured at last. 

“Well, where are they going to get it?’”’ 
Jadwin cried once more, his face scarlet. 

‘*J.,” faltered the broker—‘‘J., I—I’m 
damned if I know.’’ 


And then, all in the same moment, the two 


men were on their feet. The event which all 
those past eleven months had been preparing 
suddenly consummated, suddenly stood re- 
vealed, as though a veil had been ripped 
asunder, as though an explosion had crashed 
through the air upon them, deafening, blind- 
ing. 

Jadwin sprang forward, gripping the broker 
by the shoulder. 

‘* Sam,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ do you know — great 
God —do you know what this means? Sam, 
we can corner the market! ”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Gretry laid down his pencil and stared at 
Jadwin, looked long at the papers on his | 











EVENING POST 


9100 reset 1O¢ 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two 
vocal and five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are copyrighted 
and cannot be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With 


them we will send four portraits of 


great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 
ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 
mention ‘Tne SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The University Society(Dept)) 
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Yourself | 


There is a depth 
of meaning in these 
words—Help your- 
self. No attain- [| 
ment worth the hav- 
ing has ever been 
made without self 
help. 

All who are in | 
earnest to accom- | 
plish a definite pur- 
pose within the | 
scope of their intel- | 
ligence can do it, 


but must help 
ves. 








an active mind are desirable possessions to 
attain success in life, you can secure them by 
building yourself out of the right material — 
Natural Food. 


_ SHREDDED 
WEEAT BISCUIT 


§ is Natural Food—food whose each integral part has a 
counterpart in your body and which builds it symmetric- 
ally and as a harmonious whole. The beauty of form 
» and adaptability of this perfect food lends it a grace to the 
= eye. It can be prepared in over 250 different ways. The 
| natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED WHOLE 
WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly nourish- 
| ing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 


HELP YOURSELF 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “‘ The Vital Question " 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


|) THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, New York 


i 
é 
If you believe that a strong, sound body and 
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Black Bot- 


tom Shoes 
all look alike. 
You are paying 
for Oak soles, are 
you getting them? 
Our new Booklet 
tells how you can 
make sure before 
you buy, and lists 
63 Fall styles for 
Menand Women 


FREE ON REQUEST 


THE REGAL SHOE 
762 Summer St., Boston 





that support without restraint—GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50¢ for 


peed cs peda hes 


sumple pair. OgTHEIMER BROB., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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| “THE BEST FOR YOUTH” 
Young People’s 
e% Weekly # 


The largest, brightest, best, cheap- 
est, handsomest, most progressive 
and helpful paper for Young People 
published in the world. 

Comprises eight to twelve large 
pages, of four broad columns each, 
beautifully illustrated with fine half- 
tone engravings and printed in colors. 


Young People’s 
Sf Weekly #e 


The model paper of America. In- 
spiring to the young and interesting 
to every member of the family. 

Serial stories, sketches, incidents 
of adventure and travel, and a truth- 
ful record of the world’s progress by 
distinguished writers. A paper for 
the Christian home. 





























75 cents per annum. Circulation 220,000 
On trial 2 months for 10 cents 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO. 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 


OOK-KEEPING 


Complete business course, single and double 
entry Book-keeping, Business Practice, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Writing, Penmanship, etc., 

TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 
M. Acct. and are assisted to positions. Fees 
cash or instalments. Write for announce- 
ment. NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Inc.), 19-45 Second National 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 



























BROOKLYN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Converts your own home into college halls. 
‘Teaches all subjects at your own fireside. All 
degrees granted. ADDRESS 

BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
= 243-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. J 

















| PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
Instruction in Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 


Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 

Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 

paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 

ing authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


formation. gehoo] of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 








HAVE 
YOU 


Literary Talent? 


Learn Journalism and Story- 

, Writing by mail. Send for free 

. booklet, “ Writing for Profit; 
tells how to succeed as story- & 

writer, magazine-contributor, and 

paper-correspondent. MSS. 

* criticised and revised; sold on 

Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; founded 1895. 
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commission. 





THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 
BOOK-KEEPING 


LEAR and TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. Up-to-date method, any one can 
learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and places you in position to earn 
good salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably 
inexpensive; our graduates secure good positions. frite to- 
day for full particulars. 

Michigan Business Institute, 260 Instit. Bldg.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 


«DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
: 42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. ti 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 
= Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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that tells all about Magic Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons — how to 
PAGE operate them — how much they cost FR EE 


—how men with small capital can 
BOOK make money with them. Sent Sree. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Ni St., N.Y. 

















A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MINING COMPANY, GOLD MILL AND CAMP 


From the mine shaft house, on the extreme right, the gold ore is carried from the mines over the elevated trestle to the mill (at the extreme left) where the gold is extracted. 
Four of the eight veins on this property are within the space shown in the picture. 


he Twentieth Century Mining Co. 


(LIMITED) 
Organized Under the Ontario Mining Companies Incorporation Act 


Offers for Immediate Purchase a Small Amount of Stock at $11 Per Share 


HE Twentieth Century Mining Company, Lim- 
ited, has been in operation nearly five years, has 
paid dividends for two and a half years on all 
stock sold, these dividends having been paid from 
the sale of additional property owned by the cor- 
poration. The dividends now are 8 per cent. per 
annum, payable quarterly, and are being earned 
from the production of the mines. Its officers and 
directors are men of high standing in the commer- 
cial and professional world. Its active mining prop- 
erties, now successfully producing gold, are located 

on Upper Manitou Lake, in Western Ontario. 
Stoping Out Gold Ore.— The Compressed The total capitalization of the Company is but 

Air Drill at Work on the third level, 240 feet 

below the surface. The light spots show the twO hundred thousand shares of $10.00 each. One 
position of lighted candies. hundred thousand shares, or one-half the entire 
capitalization, are held in trust and cannot be sold, divided, or receive dividends 
until the net earnings of the Company are sufficient to pay a considerable dividend 
on the entire capitalization. The Company’s large earning capacity is owing to its 
rich deposits of Free-Milling Ore, from which gold is readily extracted without the 





immense expenditure of time and money needed to put in smelters. This offer on the 
present development and earnings alone is an opportunity of a lifetime, to say nothing of 
the greater output which will largely increase the earnings. _,REMEMBER: This is 
not a mining scheme, such as placer mining, etc. You are not asked to subscribe for 
something that is to come. The Twentieth Century Company is now in successful 
operation. It is an accomplished fact — earning dividends from the Gold it produces. 
This is one of the safest and most conservative investments ever offered. The Com- 
pany has two dollars worth of actual assets for every one dollar worth of stock 
offered. As an industry with prospects of handsome dividends, there never 
was a more logical or promising one. The earnings must necessarily increase 
as additional machinery is installed. This is as logical as two plus two make 
four; it could not be otherwise. Large, rich veins of free-milling ore, mined 
under most economical physical conditions, must yield larger returns as the output 
increases and cost of production decreases. 








N. B—In addition to the Plant and operating gold mines in Ontario, the Company also owns 
the “Copper Prince” and “Copper Plume” claims in the Dragoon Mountains, Cochise County, 
Arizona, which contain immense deposits of gold, silver and copper ore, aggregating values 
upwards of $80 per ton, and simply awaiting development, which will, in time, make the Company 
one of the richest in North America. 





SPECIAL OFFE 


THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, AS THE INCREASED EARNING CAPACITY OF THE COMPANY WILL GREATLY ENHANCE THE VALUE OF THE STOCK 


TO MORE RAPIDLY INCREASE THE PRODUCTION BY THE INSTALLATION OF ADDITIONAL MACHINERY, THE COMPANY OFFERS 
10,000 SHARES OF ITS FULL-PAID, FOREVER NON-ASSESSABLE CAPITAL STOCK, PAR VALUE $10.00, AT $11.00 PER SHARE. 





The Stock is Registered with The National Trust Company of America, St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited, offers to persons contem- 
plating investment, bank, commercial agency and personal references. Every 
facility for inspection of the Company’s mines and affairs will be extended and a 
most searching and rigid investigation is invited, and if the statements are found at 
variance with the facts the Company will pay all expenses connected with the same. 

Application will be soon made to the Boston Stock Exchange for listing the 
shares. Arrangements have been made meanwhile to loan money on the shares to 
subscribers if desired. Payment for shares may be made by check, registered 
letter or post-office order to The Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited, 
or The National Trust Company of America. 





Why accept 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. from savings banks when 
‘« Twentieth Century ”’ stock pays 8 per cent., which with additional equip- 
ment will be greatly increased. 

‘* THE WORLD’S WORK,”’ for December, 1go2, contains a 12-page illustrated 
article on The Twentieth Century Mine, written by their special representative, Mr. 
Russell Doubleday (‘* Rogers Dickinson’’), who visited the property for this purpose. 
Copies of the magazine are for sale at all news-stands. Copies of ‘* THE WORLD’S 
WORK ”’ article, reports on the property by eminent engineers and experts, copy 
of the Company’s Charter, and titles, illustrated description of the plant in operation, 
maps, application blanks for shares, and further information free on request. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MINING COMPANY, Ltd., Puritan Trust Co. Bidg., 35 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Or THE NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, Saint Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York City 
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wht perpendicular streaks indicate the size and location of the quartz veins. The shaft, three levels and cross cuts are shown in the 


centre of the drawing. Scale 136 feet to the inch. 





ONLY 5 CENTS ONLY 5 CENTS 
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A LIFE- SAVER 
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Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap but a sanitary, antiseptic, 
disinfectant soap which purifies while it cleanses. — 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and can be used like 
any other soap throughout the household, thereby ensuring a 
clean and healthy home. It leaves an atmosphere of health. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 








